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WAYFARING SIGNS 


By EvaGene S. McCartney 


CCORDING to Seneca, there is no creature which does not 
forecast something by its movements or by encountering a 
person, but he hastens to add that only certain signs are as 

yet understood. The interpretation of wayfaring signs is one of the 
arts which Prometheus boasts that he made known to man.? Xeno- 
phon* tells us that the Greeks who practiced divination did not sup- 
pose that birds or the persons who met them knew what was to their 
advantage, but that the gods used them as intermediaries. Many of 
Xenophon’s countrymen were influenced for or against certain courses 
of action by the omens derived from birds or from chance encounters 
with persons.* So many auguries were drawn from wayside meetings 
that Aeschylus’ calls them évdé.0. ciuBoro, which one may regard as 
a technical designation in travel ominology. 

Since some classicists are interested in folklore only so far as it 
throws light on masterpieces, I am beginning the body of my paper 
with the first four stanzas of Horace Carmina iii. 27, in which a large 
number of wayfaring signs are mentioned. 

Impios parrae recinentis omen 
Ducat et praegnans canis aut ab agro 


Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino 
Fetaque volpes; 
1 Nat. quaest. ii. 32. 5. Cf. the remark of Pliny Nat. hist. xviii. 4 about birds that dis- 


turb the quiet of the night: “*. . . . quae sola vox eorum est ut inauspicatarum animan- 
tium vice obvii quoque vetent agere aut prodesse vitae.” 


2 Prom. 487. 
3 Mem. i. 1. 3. 4 Ibid. 4; cf. Xen. Apol. Socr. 13. 


5 Prom. 487; see also Eustathius on Homer Iliad i. 63. 
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Rumpat et serpens iter institutum, 

Si per obliquum similis sagittae 

Terruit mannos: ego cui timebo, 
Providus auspex, 


Antequam stantis repetat paludes 

Imbrium divina avis imminentum, 

Oscinem corvum prece suscitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 


Sis licet felix, ubicumque mavis, 

Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas; 

Teque nec laevus vetet ire picus 
Nec vaga cornix. 


Naturally the omens which Horace mentions in these lines are more 
or less random selections from a large body of material. If his own 
mind was not a storehouse of such lore, a little inquiry on his part 
would have elicited numerous similar examples. He is presupposing 
a rather wide knowledge of folklore on the part of his fellow-country- 
men, as he was warranted in doing. It is obvious that persons steeped 
in such superstitions from childhood, even though they themselves 
were not superstitious, would have a more sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive understanding of them than do cultured people of another race, 
who possess only an academic knowledge of the import of meeting 
black cats and white mules. As one Italian immigrant said of the tra- 
ditional lore of her native land: ‘You of the New World do not know 
these things, but we come from a very old country and we know.’ 
Beliefs about chance encounters must have been generally prevalent 
throughout the ancient world, as they were in the Middle Ages and 
still are.’ We know, in fact, that the Chaldeans drew great numbers of 
omens from meetings with animals.® 

6 Alice Hamilton, ‘Witchcraft in West Polk Street [Chicago],’’ American Mercury, 
X (1927), 74. 


7A good sketch of them throughout the ages may be found in Jacob Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, trans. from 4th ed. by J. S. Stallybrass (London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1883), III, 1119-32. 


8 See F. Lenormant, La divination et la science des présages chez les Chaldéens (Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1875), pp. 96-97. Several examples are given by A. Ungnad, ‘‘Die Deu- 
tung der Zukunft bei den Babyloniern und Assyrern,’’ Der alte Orient, X, No. 3 
(1909), 29. 
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SIGNS FROM MEETING QUADRUPEDS 


In the first stanza Horace mentions three quadrupeds which afford- 
ed bad signs for the wayfarer, but in the history of chance encounters 
with animals those with the weasel have been, perhaps, the most dan- 
gerous and are, therefore, the most interesting to read about. 

The Pythagoreans are said to have recommended turning back 
when a weasel crossed one’s path,® and Aristophanes!® has his jest at 
the expense of persons who, were a weasel to cross their path, would 
be frightened into inactivity. A weasel darting through a crowd as 
Sejanus left his home on New Year’s Day in a.p. 31 was one of several 
omens that boded no good for him.'' Plautus" makes Gelasimus say 
that he had left home under the best of auspices, for as he stepped out- 
side a weasel seized a mouse from beneath his feet.'* Later develop- 
ments showed that his confidence in this omen was misplaced: 


Certumst mustelae posthac numquam credere, 
Nam incertiorem nullam novi bestiam; 

Quaen eapse deciens in die mutat locum, 

Ea ego auspicavin in re capitali mea?! 


The Superstitious Man of Theophrastus’ Characters thought that 
the ill omen of having a weasel run across his path could be avoided 
by waiting until someone else went on ahead or by throwing three 
stones across the way. 

The weasel continues to play a prominent réle in the folklore of 
meetings with animals.'® An encounter with one is listed among a num- 
ber of signs in Congreve’s Love for Love: “. . . . Nay, I have had some 
omens: I got out of bed backwards this morning, without premedita- 

9 “Pythagoreorum symbola quaedam et praecepta mystica,’’ Frag. Phil. Graec., ed. 
Mullach (1875), I, 510. 

10 Eccles. 792-93. 

1 Cassius Dio lviii. 5. 5-6. 

12 Stichus 459-60. 


13Cf. G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1903), p. 108: ‘‘On the other hand it is a good omen to see a weasel.” 


14 Stichus 499-502. 15 28 (16); cf. Apul. Met. ii. 25. 

16 See T. S. Duncan, The Weasel in Religion, Myth and Superstition (‘‘Washington 
University Studies: Humanistic Series,’’ Vol. XII [1924]), pp. 56-58; J. G. Frazer, 
“Some Popular Superstitions of the Ancients,’’ Folk-Lore, I (1890), 156-57; F. T. El- 
worthy, The Evil Eye (London: John Murray, 1895), p. 31. 
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tion; pretty good that too; but then I stumbled coming downstairs, 
and met a weasel; bad omens those: some bad, some good, our lives 
are chequered. ... .”!7 

In Horace’s ode it is a pregnant dog which gives an omen, but any 
dog that ran between two persons taking a walk was regarded tanquam 
direptor amicitiae.'2 In Bavaria a dog running between two friends 
likewise severs their friendship.'!® If a strange black dog entered a 
Roman house it was a matter for concern.2° According to a German 
belief, a dog howling in a strange house or before it signifies a death 
within.” 

A meeting with a wolf might be the forerunner of something evil. If 
a wolf saw a man before he saw it, he would lose his power of speech.” 
This superstition has maintained an unbroken tradition. It is found in 
John of Salisbury (twelfth century),?* and in modern Germany there is 
the belief that one who sees a wolf before it sees him has nothing to 
fear.?4 

Pliny the Elder records that a horse which trod on a wolf’s foot- 
prints was benumbed*® and that a mounted horse which followed a 
wolf’s tracks would burst asunder.” 


Not all encounters with the wolf were unlucky. If one cut across a 
traveler’s path to the right, with its mouth full, the omen was excel- 
lent.2”? In a passage quoted from Petrus Blesensis later in this paper 
(p. 107), a meeting with a wolf is likewise regarded as a favorable 
sign. 

There is a German superstition that a fox crossing one’s path is 


17 Act IT, scene 1. 
18 Augustine, De doctr. Christ. ii. 20. 31 (Migne, PL, XXXIV, 50). 


199A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, dritte Bearbeitung von 
. H. Meyer (Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben, 1900), p. 199. 


20 Ter. Phorm. 706. 
21 Wuttke, op. cit., p. 198. 


22 Pliny Nat. hist. viii. 80; see also Vergil Hcl. 9. 53-54; Plato Rep. i. 336 D; Theocr. 
xiv. 22. These passages are quoted by Mary Johnston, ‘‘Vergil, Eclogues 9. 53-54,’ 
Classical Weekly, XXIV (1931), 103. She also gives an interesting modern parallel. 


23 Polycraticus i. 13 (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 411). 
24 Wuttke, op. cit., p. 200. 2% Ibid. 263. 
25 Op. cit. xxviii. 157. 27 Ibid. viii. 83. 
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a sign of good luck, but occasionally such an event is interpreted to 
mean bad luck.”* In our own country, “It is bad luck to meet a fox.’’ 
One kind of bad luck is specified in another saying: “If you meet a 
fox, it is a sign that someone will impose on you.’’®° Such beliefs may 
have great influence on the daily lives of people, as in Scotland: “The 
Claddagh fishermen in Galway would not go out to fish if they saw a 
fox: their rivals of a neighbouring village, not believing in the fox, do 
all they can to introduce a fox into the Claddagh village.” 

The hare, too, has a long history as a giver of unwelcome wayside 
omens, although I have found no strictly pertinent examples in the 
classics.** This little animal doubtless frightened Greeks and Romans 
whom it encountered, since its evil reputation was thoroughly estab- 
lished in the Middle Ages. John of Salisbury** says that one should 
fear a meeting with a hare if it escapes, and adds the amusing remark: 
“Est enim procul dubio longe commodior in mensa quam in via.” It 
may be more than a mere coincidence that in Germany no ill luck fol- 
lows such a meeting if one shoots the hare.* 

The hare and the rabbit appear frequently in the wayfaring lore of 


many countries. There is an interesting passage in The Pirate,** by 
Sir Walter Scott: 


‘Weel—weel, good dame,’ said the Ranzelman, ‘we will launch as fast as 
we can; and, by good luck, neither Clawson’s boat nor Peter Grot’s is out to 
the haaf this morning, for a rabbit ran across the path as they were going on 
board, and they came back like wise men, kenning they wad be called to other 
wark this day 


A superstition collected in Maryland runs as follows: “It is bad luck 
for a rabbit to cross your path. Be sure to turn back if one does so. 


28 Wuttke, op. cit., p. 200. 


209A. W. Whitney and C. C. Bullock, Folk-Lore from Maryland (‘‘Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society,’’ Vol. XVIII [1925]), No. 67. 


80 Tbid., No. 580. 


31G. L. Gomme, Folklore as an Historical Science (London: Methuen & Co., 1908), 
p. 279. 


2 See, e.g., Wuttke, op. cit., p. 200; Grimm, op. cit., pp. 1124, 1126. 
33 Interesting references are Herod. iv. 134 and Cassius Dio lxii. 6. 1. 
34 Polycraticus i. 138 (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 412). 

% Wuttke, op. cit., p. 200. 36 Chap. xxiv. 
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To ‘cross the luck’ in such a case, you must tu’n roun’ an’ walk back- 
’ards till you’s passed whar de rabbit done cross de road.’’®? 
Horses, too, play a part in wayfaring superstitions, as we may see 
from the words of Aeneas as he describes his first sight of Italy: 
Quattuor hic, primum omen, equos in gramine vidi 
Tondentis campum late, candore nivali. 
Et pater Anchises: “Bellum, o terra hospita, portas; 
Bello armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur. 
Sed tamen idem olim curru succedere sueti 


Quadrupedes et frena jugo concordia ferre; 
Spes et pacis,”’ ait.3§ 


White horses appear in our own lore of travel: ‘‘When on a journey, 
if you count white horses and fail to reach fifty, it is bad luck.”’*® 

In antiquity omens were drawn from meeting oxen yoked and un- 
yoked. Roman augurs gave orders for oxen to be unyoked ne iuges 
auspicium obveniat.*° According to John of Salisbury, Bobus trituran- 
tibus, libentius tamen arantibus, obviabis."! 


SIGNS FROM MEETING SNAKES 


The Roman idea that it is unlucky to meet a snake agrees with our 
own lore, which says: “If a snake cross one’s path, that person has an 
enemy”; and also: “The next person you see after meeting a snake is 
an enemy.” In Scotland an encounter with a snake is an omen of evil 
for the wayfarer unless it is killed.** It is a belief of the islanders of 
Lesbos that meeting a snake on the path signifies that one’s undertak- 
ing will succeed.** In ancient Egypt, too, such a meeting was con- 


87 Whitney and Bullock, op. cit., No. 1375. See also Nos. 72-73 and D. L. and L. B. 
Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions (Princeton University Press, 1920), Nos. 3456-65. 


38 Verg. Aeneid iii. 537-43. 
39 Whitney ar 1 Bullock, op. cit., No. 70. 


40 Cic. De div. ii. 77. Cf. Servius on Verg. Aeneid iii. 537, and see A. S. Pease, M. 
Tulli Ciceronis ‘De divinatione” (‘‘University of Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature,’’ Vols. VI [1920] and VIII [1923]), p. 477. 


41 Polycraticus i. 13 (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 412). 


“@ F, D. Bergen, Animal and Plant Lore (‘‘Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety,’’ Vol. VII [1899]), Nos. 352, 353. 


43 See the quotation on p. 109. 


44G. Georgeakis and Léon Pineau, Le folk-lore de Lesbos (‘‘Les littératures de toutes 
les nations,’’ Vol. XX XI [1894]), p. 339. 
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sidered lucky, for a Greek traveler once saw two Egyptians engaged in 
contention because each claimed for himself the happy omen when 
they saw a snake creeping in the road before them.“ 


SIGNS FROM MEETING BIRDS 


Meetings with birds may be as fateful as those with quadrupeds 
and snakes. The first bird which Horace mentions is the parra, per- 
haps the owl. It is hard to believe that a Roman could avoid mention- 
ing this bird even in the most casual list of ominous creatures. The 
typically superstitious Greek who startled an owl in his walk would 
exclaim “Glory be to Athena!” before he continued on his way.‘ 
Aelian‘’ tells us that when an owl attended a man on some pressing 
mission and then suddenly came to stop, it was not a good sign, The 
goddess Athena was doubtless employing this means of warning him 
to abandon his undertaking. 

American negroes lose no time in changing their plans after a meet- 
ing with an owl: “If yo’s startin’ out to a dance and hyar a screech 
owl hoot, jest go back and stay with yo’ door locked till mornin’.’’* 


The darkies warn you that you must turn back on any journey you are 
making if a screech-owl cries above you. An old “hoot-owl,” however, may 
foretell either good or bad fortune according as its three hoots are given on 
the right or left hand. This is an unfailing sign, and is especially heeded in 
’coon or ’possum hunting, at night, when three hoots from the left will send 
any hunter home hopeless.*® 


Horace invokes for Galatea as she sets out a favorable cry from a 
raven on the side of the rising sun, and he hopes that the crow and the 
woodpecker may not bode ill. An example of a serious and valuable 
warning given by a crow on the left is to be found in Vergil: 

Quod nisi me quacumque novas incidere lites 
Ante sinistra cava monuisset ab ilice curnix, |... 
Nec tuus hic Moeris nec viveret ipse Menalcas.’ 

4 Plut. Mor. 755 E-F. 

46 Theophr. Char. 28 (16). 

47 De nat. anim. x. 37. 

48 Whitney and Bullock, op. cit., No. 104. 


49 EF. Ingersoll, Birds in Legend, Fable and Folklore (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1923), p. 188. 


50 Ecl. 9. 14-16; cf. Plaut. Aul. 624: ‘‘Non temere est quod corvos cantat mihi nunc 
ab laeva manu.” 
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Cicero’s question, ‘‘Quid (habet) augur cur a dextra corvus, a sinis- 
tra cornix faciat ratum?’”®"! recalls a passage in which Plautus * repre- 
sents the crow and the woodpecker on the left and the raven and the 
parra on the right as giving mutually confirmatory omens for the 
fulfilment of a desire: 


Quo hanc celocem conferam? 
Inpetritum, inauguratumst: quovis admittunt aves, 
Picus et cornix ab laeva, corvos, parra ab dextera 
Consuadent; certum herclest vostram consequi sententiam. 


There is a story of a Phrygian who, while traveling on a mule, was 
greatly disturbed upon seeing a raven. He rashly picked up a stone 
and hit the bird with it. Thinking that he had thus transferred the ill 
luck to it, he continued on his way with lighter heart, but after a while 
the raven got up again and startled the mule, which threw its rider and 
caused him to break his leg.** 

Sometimes the warning birds acted in the interest of the traveler. 
As Lucius Caecilius Metellus was going to Tusculum in 241 B.c., while 
he was pontifex maximus, two ravens flew against his face as if with the 
intention of impeding his progress. They finally forced him to retrace 
his steps. Thanks to the birds, he was able on the following night to 
rescue the Palladium from the burning temple of Vesta.®4 

In the days of Petrus Blesensis (ca. 1135-1205) the Franks looked 
for a favorable outcome of a journey if St. Martin’s bird (sometimes 
identified as the crow) flew in front of them from left to right.© 

The cautious wayfarer should be well versed in ominology if he is 
to profit by all the signs which the crow gives: 


Cum processeris, abscondita futurorum aves quas ominales vocant tibi 
praenuntiabunt Quid cornix loquatur diligenter ausculta, situmque eius 
sedentis aut volantis nullo modo contemnas. Refert etenim plurimum a dex- 


51 Op. cit. i. 85; cf. ibid. ii. 80 and Phaedr. Fab. iii. 18. 12: “‘augurium corvo, laeva 
cornici Omina.”’ 
8 Asin. 258-61. 


53 Dio Chrysost. Orat. 34. For another interesting encounter of a horseman with a 
cawing bird (doubtless a crow or a raven) see Procopius, De bell. Goth. iv. 20. 13-14. 


54 Val. Max. i. 4. 5; ef. Ovid Fasti vi. 437-54. 
55 Ppist. 65 (Migne, PL, CCVII, 195); cf. Wuttke, op. cit., p. 201. 
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tris sit an a sinistris, qua positione respiciat cubitum gradientis, loquax sit 
an clamosa an silens omnino, praecedat an sequatur, transeuntis exspectat 
adventum an fugiat: quove discedat, non negligenter attende.™ 


In John Gay’s “Fable XX XVII,” which I give in part, “the Raven 
on yon’ left-hand oak’’ recalls the passage already quoted from Vergil: 
Betwixt her swagging pannier’s load 
A Farmer’s Wife to market rode, 
And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Summ’d up the profits of her ware; 
When, starting from her silver dream, 
Thus far and wide was heard her scream. 
“That Raven on yon’ left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak!) 
Bodes me no good.” No more she said, 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread, 
Fell prone; o’erturned the pannier lay, 
And her mash’d eggs bestrow’d the way. 


The actions of the king of birds, which is not included among those 
mentioned by Horace, should likewise be observed. Admonished by 
the flight of an eagle, King Deiotarus interrupted a journey which he 
had started and returned home. The following night the room in 
which he was to have slept collapsed.*” 


SIGNS FROM MEETING PERSONS 


Ovid®® tells us that omens are inherent in the beginnings of things. 
In wayfaring ominology they may begin at the threshold, for the 
Pythagoreans warned one to stay within after encountering an ugly 
old woman at the door.®® The Greeks saw special significance in first 
meetings with persons, rather than with animals,® after they had 


56 Joannis Saresberiensis Polycraticus i. 13 (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 410). Within com- 
paratively recent times the islanders of Antiparos drew so many omens from crows that 
their neighbors of Paros called them xopotvat. See J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, or Life 
among the Insular Greeks (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1885), p. 394. 

57 Cie. op. cit. i. 26; Val. Max. i. 4, Ext. 2; ef. Cic. op. cit. ii. 78-79, and see also Sares- 
beriensis loc. cit. i. 18 (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 411). 

58 Fasti i. 178. 

59 Frag. Phil. Graec., ed. Mullach (1875), I, 510. For parallels see Frazer, op. cit., 
pp. 155-56; Grimm, op. cit., p. 1124. 

60 As the possibility of meeting wild animals in settled communities has become more 
remote during the course of the centuries, the significance of chance encounters with 
domestic animals has increased until they are now the chief ones from which omens are 
drawn. 
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stepped outside.*' It was unlucky to meet a maniac or an epileptic,” 
or to come upon a man lame in the right foot, especially if it was early 
in the morning.** Upon meeting such a lame man the Romans spat to 
avert evil.*4 If one encountered a lame man or a eunuch or a simple- 
ton just as soon as one left the house, the day’s affairs would not pros- 
per. A traveler who chanced upon a man lifting or bearing a burden 
might expect a similar fate for himself. 

Chrysostom® preached against those who, as they set forth, drew 
omens from meeting a man blind in one eye or a lame man. He says 
that it is not the encounter that makes the day evil, but living in sin. 
Those going on a mission should beware of one thing, that sin should 
not meet them. He is ashamed, and he blushes as he reminds his 
auditors that, if they meet a virgin, they think business will be ruined 
for the day, but that, if they meet a prostitute, business will be good. 
He brings himself to speak of this disgraceful superstition only be- 
cause of his concern for their salvation.® 


AN EFFECTIVE MEANS OF AVOIDING BAD OMENS 

It is clear that the observation and interpretation of omens afforded 
by chance meetings with animals and persons must have caused trav- 
elers no little anxiety and inconvenience. Marcus Marcellus, the con- 
queror of Syracuse, found a sure way of eliminating this nuisance when 
he did not wish to be hampered while on a journey. He simply drew 
the curtains of his litter.®® 

Marcellus was an early forerunner of the Christian Fathers who 
attacked popular beliefs about chance meetings in sermons and writ- 

61See Aristoph. Aves 721 and scholium ad loc.; Ranae 196 and scholium ad loc.; 
Chrysost. In epist. ad Ephes. iv. 12 (Migne, PG, LXII, 92). 

62 Theophr. loc. cit. 

63 Lucian Pseudol. 17; see also Martial xii. 59. 9. 

64 Pliny op. cit. xxviii. 35. 6 Lucian loc. cit. 


66 Suidas, s.v. olwvcua. The Greek of this reference was quoted about a hundred 
years ago by J. A. Cramer, Anecd. Graeca (Oxford, 1835-37), IV, 241. Many scholars 
are now citing the secondary source without being aware of its origin. 

87 Ad illuminandos catechesis 2 (Migne, PG, XLIX, 239-40). 

68 For other records of encounters with persons see Plut. Numa x. 3; Diod. Sic. xv. 
52. 3-4. A fairly pertinent passage is Pliny op. cit. xxviii. 28. 

69 Cic. op. cit. ii. 77: ‘Et quidem ille dicebat, si quando rem agere vellet, ne impedire- 
tur auspiciis, lectica operta facere iter se solere.’’ 
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ings directed against pagan superstititions in general. We have just 
recorded Chrysostom’s feelings about such matters.”° 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EXAMPLES 


The superstitions about meeting animals and persons continued to 
flourish in full vigor throughout the Middle Ages. On one occasion in 
the twelfth century a mounted traveler setting out from an inn met a 
monk, who explained that great danger was threatening him on that 
day and earnestly urged him to turn back. Being perfect in Christ and 
considering vain everything not rooted in the faith, the rider was un- 
alarmed and refused to heed the warning. A little farther on he and 
his horse pitched into a ditch containing swirling waters and were 
drowned. The calamity caused a friend to write to Petrus Blesensis 
to ask his views about ominous meetings of this kind.”! The conclu- 
sion of the reply is interesting as showing that the classical supersti- 
tions had lost none of their vitality or variety: 

Somnia igitur ne cures, amice charissime, nec te illorum errore involvas, 
qui occursum leporis timent, qui mulierem sparsis crinibus, qui hominem orba- 
tum oculis, aut mutilatum pede, aut cucullatum habere obviam detestantur: 
qui de jucundo gloriantur hospitio, si eis lupus occursaverit, aut columba: si a 
sinistra in dexteram avis sancti Martini volaverit: si in egressu remotum audi- 
erint tonitruum, si hominem gibbosum obviam habuerint, aut leprosum. 


Opinio autem mea est magistrum G.” submersionis illius incurrisse periculum, 
etsi nullus ei monachus occurrisset. 


Other examples of such beliefs might be listed from medieval writ- 
ers,’’ but it is more illuminating to give an illustration of the strong 
stand which the church felt compelled to take against this form of 


superstition. I shall let Eligius (588-659) be the spokesman of the 
church: 


Similiter et auguria, vel sternutationes nolite observare, nec in itinere 
positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendatis, sed sive iter, seu quodcumque 
operis arripitis, signate vos in nomina Christi, et symbolum, et orationem 
Dominicam cum fide et devotione dicite, et nihil vobis nocere poterit inimi- 
WOBS 6 (68s Nullus vel in qualibet minima causa diaboli sequatur adinventiones: 
nullus, sicut dictum est, observet egrediens aut ingrediens domum quid sibi 

7 See also the references in n. 74. 

1 Epist. 65 (Migne, PL, CCVII, 190-95). 

72 This is the way the unfortunate rider is referred to at the beginning of the letter. 


73 A number of others are given by Saresberiensis loc. cit. (Migne, PL, CXCIX, 409- 
13); Michael Scotus, Physionomia (also called De notitia auguriorum), §57. 
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occurrat, vel si aliqua vox reclamantis fiat, aut qualis avis cantus garriat, vel 
quid etiam portantem videat; quia qui haec observat, ex parte paganus di- 
gnoscitur; qui vero haec contemnit, sibi prophetam gratuletur clamare: Beatus 
vir cujus est nomen Domini spes ejus; qui non respexit in vanitates et insanias 
falsas.74 

The number of such omens that may be collected among both 
civilized and savage peoples of the present day and from the records of 
the past is limited only by the diligence of the investigator. The wealth 
of this material may be suggested by giving a few examples of chance 
encounters, with settings far remote from us and from one another, 
such as may be found by anyone in casual reading. 

I shall let Lord Roberts describe the effect which the sight of a 
magpie made upon a friend, Major P. L. N. Cavagnari, who was ac- 
companying him up the Shutargarden Pass in India during the troub- 
lous days of 1879: 

As we ascended, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, which 
T should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and begged me not 


to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as she would be sure to 
consider it an unlucky omen. 


Not long after this occurrence the Afghans mutinied, and “the whole of 


India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with grief, horror, 
and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at Kabul of Cavag- 
nari and his gallant companions.’’” 

In The Native’s Return,”® Louis Adamic records a superstition of his 
native Carniola: 


Here I almost bumped into a little black fellow, a chimneysweep! and, 
amused at myself, I swiftly grabbed a button on my coat, for in my boyhood 
I had shared the folk superstition that to hold onto a button when meeting a 
chimneysweep meant good luck. 


74 Sancti Eligit Noviomensis vita ii. 15 (Migne, PL, LX X XVII, 528, 530). Other writ- 
ers who condemn superstitions of this kind are Augustine, loc. cit. (Migne, PL, XXXIV, 
50); Chrysostomus, In epist. ad Ephes., 1V, xii (Migne, PG, LXII, 92); Ad illuminandos 
catechesis 2 (Migne, PG, XLIX, 239-40). 

75 Lord Roberts (Frederick Sleigh Roberts) of Kandahar, Forty-one Years in India 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898), pp. 381, 383. A personal experience not 
less striking is given by William Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Border (‘‘Publications of the Folk-Lore Society,’’ Vol. II 
(London, 1879]), pp. 126-27. Several other references are listed by Ruth A. Firor, 
Folkways in Thomas Hardy (University of Pa. thesis [Philadelphia, 1931]), p. 22, n. 143. 
For the reference to Lord Roberts’ book I am indebted to Professor Campbell Bonner 
of the University of Michigan. 


76P, 16. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 
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In a magazine article by Harold Lamb, “The Road of the Cru- 
sades,”’’’ the wayfaring superstitions of the author’s driver are re- 
corded: 


Adil had several superstitions, one being that if we saw black goats upon 
starting out in the morning the day would be unlucky. If we came upon sheep 
first, all would go well. A mixture of sheep and goats meant the usual luck 
of the road. 


In The Village,”® a recent novel by Ivan Bunin, there occurs the 
following passage: ‘““Tikhon Ilitch shook his head. ‘Oh, that long- 
maned fellow came at the wrong time! Nothing will come of my af- 
fair!’”’ A footnote explains the allusion: “All priests and monks in 
the Orthodox Catholic Church wear the hair and beard long. Tikhon 
llitch refers to the superstition that it portends bad luck to meet an 
ecclesiastic when one is arranging something or going somewhere.’’”® 

The following quotation from a volume on Scottish folklore®® gives 
in brief compass a great variety of beliefs, some of which are more or 
less representative of the credulities of other countries: 


Omens are particularly to be looked for at the outset of a journey. If the 
first animal seen by the traveler have its back towards him, or he meet a sheep 
or a pig, or any unclean animal, or hear the shrill cry of the curlew, or see a 
heron, or he himself fall backward, or his walking-stick fall on the road, or he 
have to turn back for anything he has forgot, he may as well stay at home 
that day; his journey will not prosper. A serpent, a rat, or a mouse is unlucky 
unless killed, but if killed becomes a good omen. If the face of the animal be 
towards one, even in the case of unlucky animals, the omen becomes less in- 
auspicious. 

It is of great importance what person is first met. Women are unlucky, and 
some men are the most unfortunate omen that can be encountered. These are 
called droch cémhalaichean, i.e. bad people to meet, and it was told of a man in 
Skye, that to avoid the mischance of encountering one of them when setting 
out on a journey, he sent one of his own family to meet him. If he met any 
other he returned home. In a village in Ayrshire there are three persons noted 
for being inauspicious to meet, and fishermen (upon whom as a class this su- 
perstition has a strong hold) are much dissatisfied at meeting any of them. 
One of them is not so bad if he puts his hand to his face in a manner peculiar 


17 National Geographic Magazine, LXIV (1933), 673. 
78 P. 117. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1933. 


79 Cf. Saresberiensis loc. cit.: “‘Sacerdotem obvium aliumve religiosum dicunt esse 
infaustum.”’ 


80 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow: 
James MacLehose & Sons, 1900), pp. 253-54. 
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to him. It is inauspicious to meet a person from the same village as oneself, 
or a man with his head bare, or a man going to pay rent. Old people going to 
pay rent, therefore, took care to go away unobserved. A plain-soled person 
is unlucky, but the evil omen in his case is averted by rolling up the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. The Stewarts were said to have insteps; water 
flowed below their foot; it was, therefore, fortunate to meet any of them. All 
risk of a stranger proving a bad cémhalaiche is avoided by his returning a few 
steps with the traveler.*! 


THEORIES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF WAYFARING SUPERSTITIONS 


Efforts have been made to account for the origin of superstitions 
like those presented in this paper. Some generalizations have been 
formulated by E. B. Tylor: 


.... The art of taking omens from seeing and meeting animals, which in- 
cludes augury, is familiar to such savages as the Tupis of Brazil and the 
Dayaks of Borneo, and extends upward through classic civilization 
one who takes the trouble to go into this subject in detail, and to study the 
classic, mediaeval, and oriental codes of rules, will find that the principle of 
direct symbolism still accounts for a fair proportion of them, though the rest 
may have lost their early significance, or may have been originally due to some 
other reason, or may have been arbitrarily invented (as a considerable propor- 
tion of such devices must necessarily be) to fill up the gaps in the system. It 
is still plain to us why the omen of the crow should be different on the right 
or left hand, why a vulture should mean rapacity, a stork concord, a pelican 
piety, an ass labour, why the fierce conquering wolf should be a good omen, 
and the timid hare a bad one, why bees, types of an obedient nation, should 
be lucky to a king, while flies, returning however often they are driven off, 
should be signs of importunity and impudence. And as to the general prin- 
ciple that animals are ominous to those who meet them, the German peasant 
who says a flock of sheep is lucky but a herd of swine unlucky to meet, and 
the Cornish miner who turns away in horror when he meets an old woman or 
a rabbit on his way to the pit’s mouth, are to this day keeping up relics of early 
savagery as genuine as any flint implement dug out of a tumulus.® 

81 The most valuable treatment of the subject discussed in this paper is the article 
“Angang”’ in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, ed. Hanns Bichtold-Stiubli 
(Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1927 ), I, 409-35. Several examples 
of path-crossing are contained in each of the following works: John Brand, Observations 
on the Popular Antiquities of Great Britain (London: H. G. Bohn, 1853-55), III, 201-6; 
W. Jones, Credulities Past and Present (London: Chatto & Windus, 1898), pp. 538-39; 
Paul Sébillot, Le folk-lore des pécheurs (‘‘Les littératures populaires de toutes les na- 
tions,’’ Vol. XLIII [1901]), pp. 178-89; Thomas and Thomas, op. cit., Nos. 151, 253, 
762, 3268-76, 3281, 3415, 3456-65; Wuttke, op. cit., pp. 198-202. 

82 Primitive Culture (London: J. Murray, 1920), I, 119-21. Long before the days of 
Tylor, Saresberiensis (loc. cit.; see Migne, PL, CXCIX, 411-12) had given similar 
symbolic explanations. 
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Animals which are regarded as versipelles, ‘“turn-skins,’’®* would 
naturally be feared by travelers who encounter them.** It may be 
noted that weasels are often represented as transformed women or as 
witches.* On seeing a striz a Roman never knew whether he was look- 
ing at a real striz or at a witch that had assumed the shape of one.* 
The ill luck attributed to a meeting with an old woman or a crone may 
be due to fear that such a person is a witch.*’ 

Grimm,** who gives examples of symbolism somewhat like those 
in the quotation from Tylor, presents a theory which, it seems to me, 
can have only a limited application: ‘Animal encounters have their 
origin in pastoral and hunting life; they are based on contemplation of 
nature and on fabulous opinions about the habits of beasts.’”’ Doubt- 
less superstitions of this type existed even in the days of nomadic life, 
but contemporary lore about meeting cats, hares, rabbits, and mules 
is so abundant in our own country that it is safe to say that not all of it 
has an ancient pedigree. The belief of some major league baseball 
players that it is lucky to meet a load of empty barrels while they are 
going to a ball park is a recent creation. Perhaps luck was first associ- 
ated with barrels when a load of them was being drawn by white 


horses. The simple principle of post hoc, ergo propter hoc may have 
played a part in this superstition as well as in others. There are omens 
in the beginnings of things, and people have always used them to ex- 
plain the good or the evil in later experiences. 

The superstition that it is unlucky to meet an ecclesiastic has been 
explained as follows:*® 


The sudden appearance of a holy man interrupts and breaks up worldly 
business. Those who met him were bound to shew respect; paganism may 
have prescribed in such a case the immediate performance of a certain for- 

83 Cf. Pliny op. cit. viii. 80: ‘‘Homines in lupos verti rursusque restitui sibi falsum 


esse confidenter existimare debemus aut credere omnia quae fabulosa tot saeculis com- 
perimus.”’ 


84 See Elworthy, op. cit., p. 30. 


85 An example is to be found in Apul. op. cit. ii. 22 and 25; see also Duncan, op. cit., 
pp. 43-47. 


8 See K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York: American Book Co., 
1913), p. 303. 


87 See Grimm, op. cit., p. 1124. 
88 Tiad., p. 1126. 89 Tbid., p. 1125. 
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mality. Christians would transfer the omen from the pagan to the Christian 
priest; that of the heathen priestess or wise woman must have passed over to 
night-wives and witches, as the clerus admitted no women into its ranks.*° 


We have seen that for many centuries signs have been derived from 
encounters on the way and that examples of them still exist in great 
numbers in many countries. Since this material is so abundant, the 
study of folklore is in obvious need of a word to describe these chance 
meetings. We have noted that the Greeks had an expression to desig- 
nate them. In the Middle Ages three words—aneganc, widerganc, 
and widerlouf*'—served as forerunners of Angang,* which is used at 
present in German books on folklore. In the Physionomia*® of Michael 
Scotus (1175?-ca. 1232) it is stated that some omens are received 
per obviationem hominis vel alterius animalis. A few lines farther on 
there occur the words obviatio volatus avium. It would seem logical, 
therefore, to extend the meaning of the word “‘obviation,”’ which al- 
ready exists in English but which is little used, to include the count- 
less presages drawn from chance meetings. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


90 For a summary of theories about the origin of the superstitions about chance en- 
counters see pp. 434-35 of the article on ‘‘Angang”’ cited in n. 81. 


1 Grimm, op. cit., p. 1119. 
9 See p. 413 of the article on Angang cited in n. 81. 
93 57. 





UTOPIAN SOURCES IN HERODOTUS 


By Moses Hapas 


HE auri sacra fames which afflicts mankind has always dis- 
tressed social teachers. So Thomas More tells us how the 
Utopians contrived to degrade gold: 


Ex auro atque argento non in communibus aulis modo, sed in privatis etiam 
domibus matellas passim ac sordidissima quaeque vasa conficiunt; ad haec 
catenas et crassas compedes quibus coercent servos iisdem ex metallis operan- 
tur; postremo, quoscumque aliquod crimen infames facit, ab horum auribus 
anuli dependent aurei, digitos aurum cingit, aurea torques ambit collum, et 
caput denique auro vincitur. Ita omnibus curant modis uti apud se aurum 
argentumque in ignominia sint.' 


When foreign ambassadors who were ignorant of the Utopian usage 
sought to impress the Utopians by parading their golden ornaments, 
they only made a spectacle of themselves: “. . . . omnibus postremo 
rebus ornati quae apud Utopienses aut servorum supplicia aut in- 
famium dedecora aut puerorum nugamenta fuere.”? These passages 


remind the classical reader of the custom of the Ethiopians as reported 
by Herodotus iii. 22-23 and echoed by other ancient writers.* In 
Herodotus the ambassadors of Cambyses are mocked for their golden 
chains and then shown that among the Ethiopians prisoners’ fetters 
were made of gold. 

It is altogether likely that More had the Herodotus passage in mind 
when he wrote of the Utopian attitude toward gold. But that need 
not be the case, for the evil of gold has been so obvious that many have 
wished to destroy its potency. On the other hand, reflection induces 
the conviction that the motive behind the Herodotus passage is like 
More’s, namely, Utopian. In Ethiopia, Herodotus tells us further 


1I cite More from the edition of V. Michels and T. Ziegler, No. 11 in Lateinische 
Litteraturdenkmiler des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts. The present passage is at p. 64, 
ll. 24 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 66, ll. 2 ff. 

3 An echo overlooked by the commentaries is Heliodorus Aethiopica ix. 2. 


4 Relevant passages (among many others) are Plato Laws v. 742; Tacitus Germania 
5: “argentum et aurum propitiine an irati di negaverint dubito”’; Horace Od. iii. 3. 49: 
‘‘aurum icrepertum et sic melius situm.” 
[Cuassica PaitoLoay, XXX, April, 1935] 113 
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(iii. 18), there was a Table of the Sun, that is, a place where the magis- 
trates deposited food during the night, which was then freely taken by 
the populace during the day. Here is another striking anticipation of 
Utopia. Since Herodotus does not himself stress the moral aspect of 
the Ethiopian arrangements, it is his authority probably that had 
the moral purpose. Perhaps Herodotus accepted as literally true a 
story which had been invented as a vehicle for doctrine and tricked out 
with enough geographical information to lend verisimilitude. There 
are many instances in ancient literature, several in Scripture, where 
an odd account is the result of a chronicler’s accepting the idiom of 
poetry as literal truth. 

The kind of thing I should like to posit as a source for Herodotus in 
his Ethiopian and other accounts was common enough a century after 
Herodotus. Felix Jacoby has described the genus so well in his Pauly- 
Wissowa article on “Hekataios” that I can do no better than borrow a 
paragraph from his account: 

Es ist gewiss nicht nur der Zufall der Erhaltung, der uns als H.’s wichtigste 
Werke die Biicher Ilepi ‘YzrepBopéwv und die Aiyumriaxaé erscheinen lisst. Sie 
gehéren Beide zu im saec. IV wie Pilze aufschiessende Werken, in denen Phi- 
losophen oder philosophisch interessierte Schriftsteller gewisse moralische 
Tendenzen, gewisse Ideale vom Staate und vom gesellschaftlichen Leben dem 
Publikum schmackhaft zu machen suchen durch Einkleidung als Reiseer- 
zahlung oder Beschreibung zuniichst meist fiktiver Linder am dussersten Erd- 
rande oder in unbestimmten geographischen Breiten. Diese Tendenzerzih- 
lungen sind die dlteste Literaturform der Popularphilosophie . . . . sicherlich 
sind diese Schriften von der Mehrzahl der Leser weniger ihres philosophischen 
Endzweckes als der romanhaften Einkleidung willen gelesen worden. Begreif- 
lich genug; denn die Einkleidung wurde vielfach mit soviel Liebe und Kunst 
ausgearbeitet, dass sie den vollen Schein der Wahrheit erhielt und weniger 
scharfsichtige Beurteiler iiber den wirklichen Charakter der Werke vollkom- 
men tiuschte. Diodor hat die ‘Iepa avaypag7 so gut wie die Aiyumriaxa fir 
historische Werke angesehen. Wir bezeichnen sie, um einen bequemen Namen 
zu haben, als “‘philosophische Romane” oder ‘“‘ethnographische Utopien.’’ 


In addition to the examples from Hecataeus, mention might be 
made of the Meropis of Theopompus, the Panchaea of Euhemerus, 


5 VII, 2755. Interesting remarks on the Hellenistic Utopias will be found in Erwin 
Rohde, Der griechische Roman? (Leipzig, 1914); Edgar Salin, Platon und die griechische 
Utopie (Munich, 1921); Robert von Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Fragen und des 
Sozialismus in der antiken Welt (dritte Auflage ....von Friedrich Oertel; Munich, 
1925), Vol. I. 
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and Iambulus’ City of the Sun. All of these conformed to the same | 
plan: an account of a journey to a remote people, and a description of | 
the customs there current. Abuses in society at home are emphasized, | 
though, of course, only by implication. So in English, Robinson Crusoe 

and Gulliver’s Travels were written as much for the edification as for 

the delectation of their readers. The fact that some of his contem- 

poraries took such a work as Swift’s Modest Proposal at face value, and 

that Diodorus in his second book uses the Hellenistic Utopias as a 

proper historical source, suggests that Herodotus may have done 

similarly. Perhaps one had better say, in the case of Herodotus, that 

he perceived the true character of his source and used the material 

notwithstanding. 

If we could in fact establish the existence of ethnographic Utopias 
in the fifth century, we could understand better not only certain pas- 
sages in Herodotus but also other puzzling questions in Greek litera- 
ture. In the absence of remains their existence must be a matter of 
inference, but there is nothing inherently improbable in the assump- 
tion. Extant Greek literature, beginning with the Odyssey, shows an 
extraordinary interest in strange peoples. Extant Greek literature 
also shows from its beginning an extraordinary interest in improving 
the social order. What more natural than that the two interests 
should be combined, and that the remote people be used as a vehicle 
for implied criticism of current usages? 

In Homer the Ethiopians are as wonderful as they are remote. 
They dwell at the rising or setting of Hyperion, upon the streams of 
Oceanus; they are blameless, offer hecatombs to the immortals, and 
even entertain the gods; their physical beauty is remarkable.* Need- 
less to say, it is impossible to locate this people geographically; the 
early classical writers called all dark-skinned peoples indiscriminately 
“Ethiopians” and their country ‘“Ethiopia.’’’ Their seat, however, is 
generally referred to the far south, just as their mythical counterpart, 
the Hyperboreans, occupy the far north. The earliest mention of the 
Hyperboreans, the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus vii. 28, shows by its 
context that they and the Egyptians are regarded as living at the ends 

6 Iliad i. 423; xxiii. 205; Odyssey i. 22; xi. 522 (where the Ethiopian Memnon is made 
the standard for beauty). 

7Cf. E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia (London, 1928), I, 1 f. 
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of the earth. Pindar similarly couples the two extremes (Isth. vi. 23): 
mépav Neidouo kal du’ ‘YrepBopéovs. So in Homer the other refuge and 
solace for the gods is with a remote people in the opposite direction, 
though they are not called Hyperboreans. When Zeus wishes to avert 
his eyes from the battle at the ships he turns them (Iliad xiii. 4-6)— 
voogy éd’ immoto\wy Opynkav kabopapevos atav 
Muga 7’ ayxeuaxwy Kal ayavav ‘Irmnuodyav 
yraxropaywv, "ABiwy re, duxavoTratwr avOpwrwr. 


These people, it should be noticed, combine traits that are probably rea 
(yAaktodaywv) with others that are probably idealized (6:xatoratwr). 
A more completely idealized characterization of the same people (if, 
as is likely, Abioi and Gabioi are both intended for the same people) 
is found in a fragment of the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus: 


éreta 6’ Hées Squov évdukwrarov 

“A e ld ‘ ’ 
Bporav amavtwv kai didrofevwratov, 
TaBious, iv’ obr’ &porpov obre yaTouos 
Téuver SixeAr’ Apouvpav, GAN’ abroomopor 
ylar dépovar Biorov adbovov Bporois.® 


Here we have hospitality as well as righteousness, and the completest 
economic independence. 

But to return to chronological order we must look at Hesiod. 
Herodotus states (iv. 32) that Hesiod mentions the Hyperboreans. If 
the mare-milking Scythians of whom we have just read in Homer are 
indeed Hyperboreans, perhaps we have the passage Herodotus had in 
mind in a certain fragment, where, again, Ethiopians are also men- 
tioned: Aifiowds re Aiyus re i6€ DKiOas immnuodryots.® Both remote 
peoples have ideal traits ascribed to them, as we have seen, and it is 
natural for them to be mentioned together. The references to the 
righteousness of the Hyperboreans, and especially to their connection 
with Apollo, are more numerous and more specific.!° Their geographi- 


8 Frag. 110 (Smyth, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’ [=196 (Nauck)]). 


® Frag. 40, Catalogues of Women and Eoiae (Evelyn-White, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library” 
[Strabo vii. 300]). 

10 Pindar Ol. iii. 15: dauov ‘TrepBopéwy .... ’AmdAAwvos Oeparovra; similarly Pyth. x. 
29 ff. Cf. also the Bacchylides passage cited below, n. 21. For the connection of the 
Hyperboreans with the Apollo cult see L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, IV, 100- 
111. The Hyperboreans have been located at various times at places as far apart as 
Thrace and Scandinavia. 
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cal location is as vague as the Ethiopians’, but they might be said, per- 
haps, to live in the country of the “Scythians,” which is itself hardly 
a precise definition." We have, then, what amounts to a poetic tradi- 
tion of Golden Age people in the country of the “Scythians,” and, in 
less degree, in the country of the “Ethiopians.” 

Now the first two-thirds of Herodotus iv is a more or less systematic 
account of Scythia and the Scythians. There is a good deal, doubtless, 
that is sound observation, based in part on autopsy. But we may not 
in reading Herodotus assume that the sources for any given portion are 
exclusively written or exclusively first-hand observation.” Besides the 
sound observations in the Scythica, there are also some rather ex- 
traordinary stories. In these chapters three poets, all connected some- 
how with the religion of Apollo, are mentioned by name, and others 
are implied, especially in the Anacharsis story. Olen (iv. 35) com- 
posed hymns for the Delians, and especially the hymn with which the 
Delian women invoked the maidens who brought the offerings from 
the Hyperboreans (iv. 33-35). The Hyperborean Abaris is said to 
have “‘gone with his arrow all round the world without once eating”’ 
(iv. 36). And in iv. 13 we read: 

Aristeas son of Caystrobius, a man of Proconnesus, says in the course of 
his poem that he came as far as the Issedones, being rapt by Phoebus [dor- 
BdX\apmros yevouevos], that above the Issedones there lived the Arimaspaeans, 
men with a single eye, above them griffins that guard gold, and above them 
the Hyperboreans who extended to the sea. 

This Aristeas miraculously disappeared, after he was reported dead, 
and when he reappeared seven years later, he composed the poem 
called the Arimaspeia (iv. 14). If it was legitimate to infer the ethical 
content of a Herodotean source from Thomas More, it may be argued 
also that the Arimaspaeans provided valid poetic material from the 
fact that such master-works as Aeschylus’ Prometheus, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and Goethe’s Faust each gives them several lines.!* Aristeas 
appeared to the Metapontines in Italy three hundred and forty years 
later and bade them set up a statue to Apollo (iv. 15). It is clear that 
Aristeas’ poem was religious and ethical in intent, and there are ex- 

11 A good brief account of the Scythians is that by E. H. Minns in chap. ix of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, III, 187-205. 

12 Cf. Jacoby in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. II (to Vol. VIII), p. 431. 

13 Prometheus 803-6; Paradise Lost, II, 943-47; Faust, II, 7582-85, 7602-5. 
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plicit statements that his poem described strange places and people 
(iv. 13, 16). It is altogether likely that some of Herodotus’ informa- 
tion regarding the remoter Scythian peoples is derived from Aristeas,' 
and some of the material likely derived from Aristeas is of a distinctly 
Utopian character. The Argippaeans, for example, are a peaceful, 
vegetarian folk who subsist on fruit and possess no warlike weapons. 
When their neighbors fall out, the Argippaeans make up the quarrel, 
and they provide a safe asylum for all refugees (iv. 23).° The Agathyr- 
si enjoy a life of luxury and in particular have an abundance of gold. 
To promote brotherliness and abolish malice and envy they hold their 
wives in common, so that they may all be mutually related by blood 
(iv. 104). I shall revert to this point presently. Other passages are not 
so definitely Utopian as these, though several may arouse suspicion, as, 
for example, the story of Targitaus and his three sons as founders of 
the Scythian race (iv. 5). The account of the belief of the Getae in an 
immortality with their god Zalmoxis (iv. 94) is not unlikely drawn 
from a work of the.Abaris mentioned above, for Abaris is mentioned 
in connection with Zalmoxis by Plato (Charmides 158 B). When 
Herodotus insists that the Scythians are not in his opinion a wise peo- 
ple and states definitely that he does not approve of their customs 
(iv. 46), it certainly seems as if he is protesting against inordinate ex- 
altation of this primitive people, which again, if we are not carrying 
speculation too far, would most likely be the case in some ethnographic 
Utopia. 

Some such work must have been Herodotus’ source for his story of 
Anacharsis (iv. 76-77). In the Roman period so-called Letters of 
Anacharsis were composed to advocate the superiority of the simple 

14 Wilhelm Tomaschek, ‘‘Kritik der iltester. Nachrichten iiber den skythischen Nor- 
den: I, Ueber das Arimaspische Gedicht des Aristeas,’’ in Sitzwngsber. der phil.-hist. Cl. 
der kaiserlichen Akad. der Wissenschaften (Wien, 1888), CX VI, 715-80, suggests, on the 
basis of the places described in the Scythica of Herodotus which he believes derived from 
Aristeas, that the Arimaspeia was written in the seventh century on the basis of a cara- 
van journey to China. The view that the Hyperboreans are Mongols is not generally 
accepted. However, Minns (op. cit., pp. 195 f.) cites certain monumental representa- 
tions of Scythians with Mongol characteristics, and also the description in Hippocrates 


On Air, Waters, Places xix—xxii, which would suit a Greek’s first impression of a Mongol. 
For Aristeas see also E. Rohde, Psyche (1894), pp. 382-85. 


18 It is quite probable that Herodotus’ description here refers to some Asiatic priestly 
caste; cf. the commentaries. But a basis in fact does not alter the Utopian character 
of a work. 
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life of the noble savage over the artificialities of civilization.’ Cicero!” 
cites a letter of Anacharsis to Hanno in recommendation of the primi- 
tive life. Fronto!* writes that the Greek of the Letters was purposely 
barbarized for dramatic reasons. But the pseudepigraphical compila- 
tion in the Roman period does not render impossible a similarly con- 
ceived work, perhaps in poetic form, in the fifth century or earlier. 
Pseudepigrapha not only imagines what a great figure in antiquity 
might have said; it often expands and alters the form of what he was 
in antiquity reported to have said.'!® The criticism of Greeks put into 
the mouth of Anacharsis in Herodotus (iv. 77) seems to me to indicate 
some source which used the Scythian as a rod of chastisement for 
Greek follies. There seems to be no reason to doubt the antiquity if 
not the authorship of the poem attributed to Anacharsis by Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 101). 

The pre-Herodotean existence of these stories does not rest on 
speculation or on literary allusions alone. In iii. 116 Herodotus tells 
how the Arimaspaeans obtained their gold from the griffins that guard- 
ed it. The story as Herodotus tells it must have received literary form 
early, for on a Caeretan hydria dated to about 500 there is represented 
a parody of the story,?° which presupposes a general familiarity with 
it. In telling this story Herodotus expresses doubt about the actual 
existence of a one-eyed people, whereas in iv. 27, where an etymology 
for Arimaspaean is given, there is no air of doubt. Perhaps this would 
indicate a diversity of source. 

For the Hyperboreans there is another bit of literary evidence which 
is of peculiar interest for Herodotus. The third ode of Bacchylides 
(for Hiero [468 B.c.]) has a version of the Croesus story wherein the 
king makes his own pyre voluntarily; Apollo then saves him and car- 


16 Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, 2. Teil, 1. Hialfte*® 
(Munich, 1920), p. 483. 


17 Tusc. disp.v.90. 18 I, 136 (Haines, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library”’ [=242 (Naber)]). 


19 This is more or less true of most of the works in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha of the Old Testament. I should instance the Epistle of Jeremiah or the Sibylline 
oracles. 


20 The vase is figured and discussed by T. B. L. Webster in JHS, XLVIII (1928), 
196-205. The parody lies in the fact that the griffin has turned the tables on the Ari- 
masp and is pursuing him. The famous Heracles-Busiris vase in Vienna is another hu- 
morous treatment of a subject also dealt with in Herodotus (ii. 45); cf. Furtwingler- 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, 255-61, and Pl. 51. 
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ries him off to the land of the Hyperboreans.” This variant from the 
account of Herodotus (i. 86) is also represented on the famous Louvre 
vase, where Croesus evidently ascends the pyre voluntarily.” Herod- 
otus’ account of Croesus is largely derived from Delphian sources. 
Bacchylides’ account is, as Jebb suggests,”* a Delian version; we recall 
the Delian connection with the Hyperboreans and their relations in the 
matter of the Apollo tradition. Here Croesus has become canonized as 
a model of piety—compare Pindar’s reference to his ¢idddpwv apera 
(Pyth. i. 94)—as is implied, indeed, in his representation on a vase at 
all. It would appear fantastic and put too heavy a burden upon Aris- 
teas besides to suggest that parts of even Herodotus’ Croesus logos 
were derived from the Arimaspeia; on the other hand, Herodotus may 
well have gone to the Delian as well as the Delphian sources. At any 
rate the logos is not all of a piece, for i. 92, which describes Croesus’ 
end, shows him the traditional cruel oriental monarch. 

The speculative nature of the enterprise makes the pursuit of fur- 
ther instances in other parts of Herodotus hazardous, though some 
Utopian narrative may well underlie passages where long travels (as 
of the Nasamones [ii. 32]) or strange customs with doctrinal implica- 
tions (as the curriculum of Persian education [i. 136],24 or the bridal 
auctions of the Babylonians [i. 196]) are mentioned. Another type of 
doctrinal source is certainly represented in such a passage as iii. 80, 
where a group of Persian grandees is pictured engaged in a discussion 
of the relative merits of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy. An in- 
stance of the same thing is iii. 38, where Herodotus closes his account 
of Cambyses in Egypt with a philosophic observation involving the 
sophistic contrast between vouos and dvats. 

But we must return to the luxurious Agathyrsi, for the light they 
may throw on a vexed problem in Greek literature. In iv. 104 Herodo- 
tus writes: "Aya@upco. 5€ aBpdtaro avipes eici kal xpvooddpo Ta 
padiora, érixowov 5¢ Trav yuvarka@v THv petEw rovedvrat, iva KaciyvnTol 
TE GAANAWY Ewor Kal oiKnior EdvTEs TAYTES UNTE HOdYW NT’ ExDEL xpewvTat 
és a\Andous. Now there are other passages where Herodotus speaks of 

21 iii. 23-62; cf. R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 256-61. 

22 Furtwingler-Reichhold, op. cit., II, 277-82, and Pl. 113. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 195-97. 


24 It is interesting to note that Xenophon emphasizes the same points in his Utopian 
romance: Cyropaedia i. 3. 
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community of women.” But the reason here given is unique, and is 
clearly a sophisticated, moralizing justification for a practice rather 
than a motive for the practice. Now Plato (Republic v. 465 B) alleges a 
similar advantage for the communism of women which he advocates. 
Men will assist each other in cases of violence because they will regard 
Tovs pev ws viels, Tovs 5é ws AbdeAGods, Tols 5é Ws marépas. The Plato 
passage in turn clearly bears some relationship with the Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes, but scholars have been puzzled to determine what the 
relationship is. The central part of the comedy is a plain parody of 
communistic doctrines as set forth in the fifth book of the Republic. 
At lines 641-43 we are told, strikingly enough, that any young man 
will come to the assistance of any elder jv zrAnyévTos axolon, wu) abrov 
éxelvov (sc. tatépa) rity Sediws, Tots SpHaw TodTo waxetrar. The great 
difficulty is that the parody antedates its object; the Ecclesiazusae is 
older than the Republic. The usual solution is that portions of Plato’s 
doctrine had become generally known by partial publication, and that 
it is against these that Aristophanes is writing. But this explanation 
does not go on all fours. For one thing, as Stallbaum has suggested,?” 
if Aristophanes were really parodying Plato, he must certainly have 
named his butt or have hinted or caricatured him broadly enough for 
any reader to guess his identity, in accordance with his regular prac- 
tice elsewhere; but there is no hint of Plato’s personality in the Ec- 
clesiazusae. 

Is it too facile a solution to suggest that both Plato and Aristoph- 
anes drew from a common source, from which Herodotus also de- 
rived? Some circumstance—perhaps some novelty in Plato’s teaching 
—may have brought this source to general attention in Aristophanes’ 
day. If it will be agreed that Herodotus’ source for his account of the 
Agathyrsi had a conscious doctrinal purpose, its use by both Plato 
and Aristophanes is readily intelligible. It would be in the character of 
each to pounce upon any significant novelty, each for his own ends. 

% i, 216; iv. 172, 180. 


26 A summary of the discussion is given by James Adam, The Republic of Plato 
(Cambridge, 1902), I, 345-55; cf. Gilbert Murray, Aristophanes (Oxford, 1933), pp. 
186 f. In their commentaries on the Ecclesiazusae, B. B. Rogers (pp. xxi f.) and J. Van 
Leeuwen (pp. xiii f.) have no doubt that Aristophanes has Plato in mind. A fragment 
of Euripides (655 [Dindorf]) may be in point: xowdy yap elvar xpqv yuvatkeiov yeévos. 

27 Preface to his edition of Plato, p. lxxii (so cited in Van Leeuwen, loc. cit.). 
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THE SELLISTERNIUM AND THE THEATRICAL POMPA 


By Lity Ross Taytor 


f YO series of aurei and denarii issued by Titus and Domitian are 
significant for the light which they throw on the meaning of 
sellisternium and lectisternium. They have on their reverses 

chairs (sellae, since they have neither backs nor arms), which are 

elaborately draped with fringed cloths. On the chairs are emblems, 
two of which, the thunderbolt and the helmet, obviously belong to 

Jupiter and Minerva. On others there are framelike objects, some tri- 

angular in shape and some curved at the top, with projections on their 

upper surfaces.! On coins of the same series there is represented a 

curule chair with a wreath upon it—a type which follows an issue of 

Octavian. It was originally a symbol of the deified Julius and may 

later have been used for the reigning emperor.? As Miss Abaecherli’s 

paper (pp. 131 ff.) shows, the triangular and curved objects also belong 
to the imperial cult; they are symbols of deified emperors and empress- 
es. There are other emblems of the gods on coins of the same series—a 
lighted altar for Vesta, a dolphin and anchor for Neptune, a tripod 
with fillets and in one instance a dolphin for Apollo. We have, then, 
in the series chairs with symbols of various gods upon them and other 
portable emblems of divinities. The gods represented are Jupiter, 

Minerva, Vesta, Apollo, Neptune, divi and divae, and perhaps the 

reigning emperor. 

Although Mattingly has made the suggestion that these coins com- 
memorate a sellisternium,’® they have so far been disregarded in dis- 
cussions of the sellisternium and the lectisternium. For the lectisterni- 
um, the preparation of couches for banquets of the gods, there is much 
evidence in literary sources.‘ By way of preparation the couches were 


1 Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, Vol. II, Pls. 45, 46, 
59. See the plate accompanying Miss Abaecherli’s paper, opp. p. 139, Nos. 1-9, 13-20. 

2 Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, II, 405. 

3 Op. cit., II, Ixxii f. 

‘On the lectisternium see Bouché-Leclereq in Daremberg et Saglio; Wissowa in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 
(CuassicaL PuitoLocy, XXX, April, 1935] 129 
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equipped with cushions, drapery, and images or symbols of the gods, 
the latter often made of struppi (wreaths fashioned into various 
forms). There were two types of lectisternia: the special festivals, in- 
troduced from time to time by order of the Sibylline books as expia- 
tory measures, and the ceremonies held regularly at the temples of the 
gods. The first special festival, held to avert a pestilence in 399 B.c., 
was a celebration of eight days’ duration in which three couches were 
prepared, one for Apollo and Latona, one for Hercules and Diana, and 
one for Mercury and Neptune.’ During this period, when the gods 
were thought of as feasting, the people kept open house and received 
all passers-by, even personal enemies. There were four other special 
lectisternia in the fourth century, celebrated perhaps for these same 
gods. The last festival of this nature of which we have knowledge in 
the Republic took place after the defeat of Lake Trasimenus in 217 
(Livy xxii. 10. 9). The decemviri staged a three-day banquet with six 
couches, on each of which two divinities of the conventional twelve 
were placed. The couches were for Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and 
Minerva, Mars and Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vulcan and Vesta, Mer- 
cury and Ceres. The ceremony was renewed under Marcus Aurelius to 
avert the pestilence of 167, although it is uncertain what divinities 
participated.® In contrast to these festivals, held at irregular intervals 
for a group of divinities in some public place, were the celebrations 
like the epulum TIovis and the lectisternium Cereris, which occurred at 
stated times and on occasions of public thanksgiving at the temples of 
various gods.’ Every temple had its place for such banquets—the pul- 
vinar, a term which became synonymous with the shrine itself. 

For the sellisternium® the literary evidence is much more meager. 
The word, translated in the glossaries® by ce\Xaorpots, occurs only in 
Festus’ note on the Babylonian tapestry with which the chairs were 
draped, in Tacitus’ account of ceremonies under Nero, and in the rec- 
ords of the secular games. “‘Soliar sternere dicuntur,”’ says Festus (p. 

5 Livy v. 13; Dion. Hal. xii. 9 ff. 6 Hist. Aug. M. Ant. Phil. 13. 


7 Altheim (Rém. Religionsgeschichte, II, 28) is probably right in contesting Wissowa’s 
view that lectisternia at temples originated after the institution of the special festival in 
399. 

8 See the articles on lectisternium cited above and Klotz, s.v. ‘‘sellisternium,” in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 


® Corp. gloss. Lat., II, 430. 
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386 L.), “qui sellisternium habent et sol{zjaria vocantur Babylonica 
quibus eadem sternuntur.” In Tacitus’ description (Ann. xv. 44) of 
the expiatory ceremonies which followed the fire under Nero there is 
the statement: “‘sellisternia ac pervigilia celebravere feminae quibus 
mariti erant.’’ In the fragments of the Augustan and the Severan 
Acta of the secular games there are a number of references to the 
sellisternia which the hundred and ten matrons celebrated after the 
sacrifices and prayers on each of the three nights and days of the fes- 
tival.!° The most explicit notice, coming from the Augustan record 
(1. 100) of the first night of the festival, shows that Juno and Diana 
were the divinities for whom the chairs were prepared in the cere- 
mony: ‘“‘Ludique noctu sacrificio [co]nfecto sunt commissi in scaena 
quoi theatrum adiectum non fuit nullis positis sedilibus centumque et 
X [ma]tronae quibus denuntiatum erat XVvirorum verbis sellisternia 
habuerunt Iunoni et Dianae dua[bus] sellis positis.”” The same divini- 
ties seem to have been honored at all the sellisternia of the secular 
games."! The nature of the sellisternia is clear from the following note 
in the Acta of the third day of the Severan festival: ‘“E]adem die Julia 
Augusta m{ater] castrorum et matro[nae cejntum nove[m habuerunt 


sellisternjia sua sicut praec[eden]ti biduo, porcilias immolaverunt [et] 
eisdem cena[verunt.”” They were banquets in which the matrons them- 
selves took part.” 

The general view of scholars is that both sellisternium and lectister- 
nium are used of banquets. The distinction usually drawn is that the 
lectisternium belonged to the gods, while the sellisterntum was a modi- 
fication which the Romans eventually introduced for goddesses." 


10CIL, VI, 32323-29; NS, 1931, pp. 313 ff. The importance of the sellisternia is 
shown by the general description of the celebration, loedi feriae, sellisternia pe[r noctes 
tres et dies totidem]}, 1. 39 of the Augustan Acta. The sellisternia are also mentioned in 
tbid., VI, 32323, ll. 71 (cf. the words sternere oportere), 101, 109, 138, and in the Severan 
Acta, VI, 32329, ll. 4, 30 (cf. 32333); NS, 1931, pp. 343, 345. 


11 They are honored at the sellisiernia on the third night of Septimius Severus’ cele- 
bration (see NS, 1931, p. 343). 


12 Valerius Maximus in his account of the origin of the secular games (ii. 4. 5) speaks 
of lectisternia to Dis and Proserpina; the epitomator Paris, perhaps under the influence 
of the ceremonies in imperial times, substitutes sellisternia. 


13 Cf. Wissowa’s statement, Relig. u. Kultus d. Rémer?, p. 423: ‘“‘Nur in einem Punkte 
wurde der rémischen Anschauung eine Konzession gemacht, indem die weiblichen Gott- 
heiten, die bei den friiheren Lectisternien mit den minnlichen den lectus geteilt hatten, 
auf Sesseln sitzend am Mahle teilnahmen.”’ 
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This explanation is supported by the fact that the matrons are active 
at the sellisternitwm under Nero and at the secular games and that 
Juno and Diana are the divinities for whom the chairs are prepared at 
the latter festival. Furthermore, Valerius Maximus (ii. 1. 2) provides 
evidence for this view in the following statement: 

Feminae cum viris cubantibus sedentes cenitabant. Quae consuetudo ex 
hominum convictu ad divina penetravit; nam Iovis epulo ipse in lectulum 
Iuno et Minerva in sellas ad cenam invitabantur; quod genus severitatis aetas 
nostra diligentius in Capitolio quam in suis domibus conservat, videlicet quia 
magis ad rem pertinet dearum quam mulierum disciplinam contineri. 
From this passage it is assumed that out of respect for Roman senti- 
ment chairs for goddesses were substituted for couches at the banquets 
of divinities and that the sellisterntum was the preparation of these 
chairs with cushions, drapery, and symbols or images of the gods. 

But it is a mistake to assume that the Romans were different from 
the Greeks in representing goddesses seated at banquets. Valerius 
Maximus’ remarks apply to early times among Greeks as well as Ro- 
mans, and among the Greeks, too, the custom was transferred to god- 
desses. On Greek representations of banquets of the gods, the god- 
desses regularly are seated while the gods recline. On a red-figured 
vase of the early free style there are five pairs of gods and goddesses, 
and in every case the god reclines while the goddess is either seated on 
the couch beside the god or, as in one instance, standing.’ On the 
numerous votive reliefs usually called Totenmahlreliefs, a series which 
belongs chiefly to the fourth century B.c., the male figure regularly re- 
clines while the female figure is seated either on the same couch with 
him or on a chair beside the couch." As the inscriptions show, some of 
the reliefs of this series represent divinities. When the Romans intro- 
duced the festival of the lectisterntwm under the Graecus ritus, they 
probably followed Greek precedents. The lectisterntum which placed 
pairs of gods and goddesses on the same couch differed from Valerius 
Maximus’ description of the epulum Jovis in failing to provide chairs 
for the goddesses; but, when images of the gods were used, the cere- 
mony probably followed Greek tradition in representing the goddess 
as seated on the couch beside the god, who reclined. Ceres herself at 


14 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases, III, E, 82; Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases, II, 
153. 


See Furtwangler, Sammlung Saburoff, I, 27 ff. 
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the lectisternium Cereris was probably thought of as seated on the 
couch, while the gods invited to the banquet might recline." 

Moreover, it is now clear from the series of coins discussed that 
chairs were at times prepared for gods as well as goddesses. There are 
other monuments which show such chairs with drapery and symbols of 
gods. On the frieze of an early imperial building from Ravenna were 
represented a series of draped chairs, on either side of which were Cu- 
pids holding the emblems of various divinities.!7 Those which can be 
recognized from the scattered fragments are Jupiter, Neptune, Saturn, 
and Diana. A draped throne with a thunderbolt upon it and an eagle 
beside it is represented on a relief from Mantua.'* Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolt in the arms of a Cupid is represented on a chair upon a bone pyxis 
in the Louvre.'® Mars’s chair, provided with a cushion, drapery, and a 
shield, is shown beside a chair with Venus’ symbols on a Pompeian wall 
painting.”° 

These chairs, whose preparation would justify the term sellisterni- 
um, cannot be intended for banquets. The only god who used a chair 
instead of a couch for banquets was the Hercules of the Ara Maxima 
in whose cult the lectisternium was forbidden; he is accordingly repre- 
sented on a coin seated at table with Evander.” That banquet might 
have been described by the word sellisternium,” but the banquets of 
other gods and even of mixed groups of gods and goddesses would have 
been called lectisternia. Some other explanation of the thrones with 
symbols of the gods on them must be found. We can secure it from de- 
tails of special distinctions granted to Caesar and to Roman emperors 
after him. 

' Tt is evident from Arnobius vii. 32 that the festival was an entertainment for other 


gods: ‘‘Lectisternium Cereris erit Idibus proximis; habent enim dii lectos atque ut 
stratis possint mollioribus incubare, pulvinorum tollitur atque excitatur impressio.”’ 


17 Ricci, Ausonia, IV (1909), 247 ff. 


18 A. Levi, Historia, III (1929), 270 ff. Mrs. Strong dates the relief under Claudius. 
See CAH, X, 556, and the volume of plates, IV, 144. 


19 Graeven, Monuments Piot, VI, 159 ff., Pl. XV. 
20 Reproduced s.v. ‘‘solium,’’ DS, IV, 1391, Fig. 6515. 


21 Cornelius Balbus ap. Macrob. iii. 6. 16; Serv. Aen. viii. 176. For the coin of An- 
toninus Pius see DS, s.v. ‘‘lectisternium,”’ Fig. 4379. Cf. also the discussion of Bayet, 
Les origines de l’ Hercule romain (1926), pp. 260, 275 ff. 


22 Bouché-Leclereq (loc. cit.) suggests that the sellisternium may have originated 
from the custom of representing Hercules seated at table at the Ara Maxima. 
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Among divine honors voted to Caesar at the beginning of 44 the 
Senate ‘“‘voted that his golden chair and his crown set with precious 
gems be carried into the theater in the same manner as those of the 
gods.’ This honor of Caesar was resisted by the tribunes, who pre- 
vented Octavian from having the chair carried into the theater soon 
after the death of Caesar. “De sella Caesaris bene tribuni,” says 
Cicero (Ad Ait. xv. 3), commenting upon the incident. After Caesar’s 
formal deification was voted in 42, the custom of carrying his chair 
into the theater was revived, and we find the chair and wreath—the 
same type as on the coin of Titus—represented on coins issued by 
Octavian early in the triumvirate. Later it seems to have become the 
custom to take into the theater a chair (perhaps with a wreath) for the 
reigning emperor. We hear of such chairs being carried to the theater 
for Tiberius and Sejanus (Dio lviii. 4. 4) and later for Commodus (Dio 
Ixxiii. 17. 4). In his case the lion’s skin and club, emblems of the god 
with whom he identified himself, were placed upon the chair. Chairs 
were also placed in the theater after their deaths for Marcellus, Ger- 
manicus, the younger Faustina, and Pertinax.”4 

It was, then, a Roman custom to carry chairs of the gods into the 
theater at ludi scaenici, and to include with the gods certain specially 
honored members of the imperial house. Here we have an explanation 
of the chairs with emblems of gods, emperors, and empresses repre- 
sented on coins of Titus and Domitian. These draped chairs are rec- 
ords of sellisternia for ludi scaenici. It may be objected that this cus- 
tom of preparing chairs for the theater is nowhere called sellisterniwm. 
But here we have some evidence from Tertullian in a passage where he 
is evidently speaking of the Caesars (Ad nat. i. 10): ‘““Regibus quidem 
etiam sacerdotia adscripta sunt sacrique apparatus et tensae et currus 
et solisternia et lectisternia, laetitiae et ludi.’”’ Solisternia can be recog- 
nized from Festus’ soliar sternere as a synonym of sellisternia. They 


23 Dio xliv. 6. 3. See my Divinity of the Roman Emperor, p. 87, and Alféldi, Rém. 
Mitt., XLIX (1934), p. 60, n. 3. 


%4 Dio liii. 30. 6; Tac. Ann. ii. 83; Dio Ixxi. 31. 2; lxxiv. 4. 1. According to the last 
passage, Septimius Severus made provision that a golden image of Pertinax in an ivory 
chariot be carried into the circus games and that three gilded thrones be borne into the 
theaters in his honor. There was evidently a throne for each of the three permanent 
theaters of Rome. I have not included in this list the chair of Caligula on the Capitol 
to which the senators did obeisance (Dio lix. 24. 3-4) because it is not known to have 
been associated with the theater. 
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are mentioned immediately after the tensae and the currus which be- 
long to the pompa circensis, and they can hardly refer to anything ex- 
cept the preparation of the chairs which we know were carried in the 
theatrical procession. 

This evidence is important, for it shows that the theatrical games, 
like the circus games, opened with a procession. The existence of such 
a pompa is known from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 71), who de- 
scribes the armed dance of the ludiones which he says characterized 
Tas Toumas Tas TE év immodpouw Kal Tas év Tots OedTpos yivopeévas. 
It is also clear from Tertullian’s denunciation of the pagan character 
of scenic games. ‘They march to the theater,’ he says, “from the 
temples and the altars, from that wretched confusion of incense and 
blood, with the accompaniment of flutes and trumpets.’ We can now 
reconstruct the central feature of the procession from the temple or 
altar of the god for whom the festival was given to the theater. The 
ludiones in armor and the musicians, both of whom were also in the 
circus procession, here too are found in company with emblems of the 
gods. But whereas in the pompa circensis the images of the gods were 
carried on trays (fercula) on men’s shoulders and the exuviae (the word 
used to describe the symbols of gods) were borne on chariots (tensae), 
in the procession to the theater the exuviae were carried upon chairs. 
These chairs were presumably placed in a prominent position in the 
theater where the gods might witness the spectacle prepared for them. 

Finally, a word may be added as to the meaning of pulvinar, the 
term used for the places at all the shrines where banquets of the gods 
occurred, and also for an elevation at the Circus Maximus where 
images and eruviae of the gods were placed, and where the members 
of the imperial house sat during the circus games. It is usually as- 
sumed that the pulvinaria were cushioned couches, but they were 
sometimes cushioned chairs. That fact is clear from a mention of pul- 
vinar and exuviae in a fragment of the secular inscriptions which must 
refer to sellisternia.” It is probable that at shrines of goddesses there 
were chairs for banquets such as were prepared for Juno and Minerva 


25 De spectaculis 10: ‘‘Ad scaenam a templis et aris et illa infelicitate turis et sanguinis 
inter tibias et tubas itur duobus inquinatissimis arbitris funerum et sacrorum, dissigna- 
tore et haruspice.”’ 


26 Cf. the fragment of the Severan Acta (CIL, VI, 32333), which mentions ez]uvias 
in pulvinari. 
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at the epulum Iovis. In the Circus Maximus also the pulvinar?’ is usu- 
ally supposed to have been provided with cushioned couches where the 
images and symbols of the gods were placed on the arrival of the pro- 
cession. But here again there were more probably chairs. Tertullian 
speaks of sedes and coronae*® as part of the equipment of the circus, and 
in the time of Augustus there was a chair of Julius Caesar with a 
crown upon it in the circus.?® The imperial family, which also used the 
pulvinar, apparently had their seats near the seats from which the gods 
were thought of as viewing the spectacle. The seats of the gods in the 
circus seem to have differed from the seats in the theater in that they 
were part of the permanent equipment of the circus, and were not, as 
was true of the chairs at the theater, carried in the procession. 

The sellisternium was, then, the preparation of seats with cushions, 
drapery (of Babylonian tapestry), and symbols of the gods. As to the 
character of the symbols, struppi, used on either chair or couch, I can 
refer to Miss Abaecherli’s discussion (pp. 134ff.). Some idea of the elab- 
orate preparation called for may be secured not only from pagan mon- 
uments but from the numerous Byzantine representations of thrones 
with drapery, cushions, and Christian symbols. The inscription éro.wa- 


gia Tov Opdvov frequently found on such monuments shows that there, 
too, we have to do with a sellisternium.*° 

The current view that the sellisternium was a modification of the 
lectisternium introduced as a concession to Roman traditions is not 
supported by the evidence.*! There seem to have been two types both 
of sellisternia and of lectisternia. There were the sellisternia which rep- 


27 Among the buildings which Augustus says he built (RG xix) is pulvinar ad Circum 
Maximum. The Greek text renders pulvinar vads. For the imperial family’s custom of 
watching the games from the pulvinar see Suet. Aug. 45; Claud. 4. 


28 Op. cit. 7: ‘“‘pompa praecedens quorum sit in semetipsa probans de simulacrorum 
serie, de imaginum agmine, de curribus, de tensis, de armamaxis, de sedibus, de coronis, 
de exuviis.” 

29 Dio lvi. 29. 1 records that at circus games in a.p. 13 a madman sat down in Cae- 
sar’s di@pos and placed on his head the crown which he had removed from the chair. 

30 See H. Leclercq, s.v. ‘‘Etimasie,’”’ in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie (1922). 

31 T hope to discuss elsewhere the Greek parallels for the sellisternium. On the prepa- 
ration of thrones in Greek ritual see Porphyrius, Pythag. 17; IG, ed. min. II, 1328, 1. 10; 
BCH, Ill, 324. None of these thrones seems to have been intended for the theater. Cf., 
however, the image of himself civOpovos with the twelve gods which Philip of Macedon 
had carried into the theater at the celebration of his daughter’s wedding (Diodorus xvi. 
92). On the throne cult see H. Herter, Rhein. Mus., LX XIV (1925), 164 ff. 
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resented banquets of a group of goddesses which seem, like the special 
lectisternia, to have been expiatory ceremonies. Such sellisternia prob- 
ably followed the Graecus ritus and accorded with the Greek custom of 
representing goddesses seated at banquets. To these expiatory cere- 
monies belong the sellisternia held by the matrons after Nero’s fire and 
probably also the sellisternia for Juno and Diana which the matrons 
held at the secular games.* In these cases the preparation of the ban- 
quet, in which, as is clearly attested for the secular games, mortals 
shared with the gods, was an essential part of the ceremony. The other 
type of sellisternia belonged to the theatrical games at which it was 
customary to carry into the theater chairs adorned with the symbols 
of divinities. Such chairs were provided for both gods and goddesses 
and, during the empire, for specially honored or deified members of the 
imperial house. It is for a sellisternium of this sort that the chairs on 
the coins of Titus and Domitian seem to have served. This type of 
sellisternium is important because it helps us to reconstruct the pompa 
which opened ludi scaenici and through it to understand the religious 
character of the Roman theater. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


It was Mattingly’s view (loc. cit.) that the sellisternia represented on the coins of 
Titus and Domitian were expiatory ceremonies decreed, like those after Nero’s fire, be- 
cause of the disasters of the period. But such expiatory sellisternia seem to have been 
for goddesses, and, as we have seen, gods are amply represented in the Flavian coins. 





IMPERIAL SYMBOLS ON CERTAIN FLAVIAN COINS 


By Aine L. ABAECHERLI 


M: PURPOSE in this paper is to identify the triangular and 


semicircular objects surmounting the chairs represented on 

the Flavian coins discussed by Miss Taylor. Since other 
chairs on these coins bear symbols of divinities, it seems probable that 
the triangular and semicircular objects are also symbolic of divinities. 
That a distinction in symbolism between the two types of objects was 
intended is clear even to the casual observer. What deity was the tri- 
angular object intended to symbolize? Whom did the semicircular ob- 
ject represent? 

Miss Taylor has shown that chairs with symbols of gods were car- 
ried in the procession to the theater and has suggested that the chairs 
on the coins under discussion were so used. Attributes of the gods 
were also borne in the pompa circensis, but on carriages rather than on 
chairs.! By examining the forms of carriages used in the circus proces- 
sion we may find an explanation for the symbols on the Flavian coins. 
Sacred carriages are represented on coins and sculptural reliefs. An ex- 
amination of these carriages reveals the fact that the tensae and car- 
penta belonging to members of the imperial family are surmounted 
by tops that resemble the shapes peculiar to the symbols on the chairs 
we are trying to identify. In the case of the emperor or divus the car- 
riage bears a triangular top or symbol. This symbol was used in the 
time of Augustus? and probably goes back to Caesar, who had a tensa 
in the pompa circensis during his lifetime.* It can be seen on the sacred 
carriages of Divus Claudius and Divus Vespasianus, which are repre- 
sented on coins of Nero and Titus.‘ The shape and use of this symbol 
justify us in identifying the triangular object on both carriages and 
chairs as the fastigium imperatoris, granted to Caesar and after him to 


1 Festus, p. 500 L. (364 M.). I am at present engaged in a study of the tensa and 
other vehicles on which attributes or statues of gods were borne in the pompa. 


2 Plate, No. 12; Mattingly, CREBM, Vol. I, Pl. 8, Nos. 15, 17, 19, 20; Pl. 9, Nos. 
1-3; Pl. 14, Nos. 10, 11. 


3 Suet. Jul. 76; cf. Dio xliii. 45. 2-3. 4 Plate, Nos. 10, 11. 
[CuassicaL ParLoLoey, XXX, April, 1935] 131 
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the emperors for the adornment of their dwelling,’ and undoubtedly 
reserved as a special distinction for the emperor. 

The sacred carriage of the empress or the diva had a canopy which 
resembles the semicircular symbol represented on the coins struck by 
Titus and Domitian. We have evidence for carriages of this shape be- 
longing to Livia as Julia Augusta;* Agrippina the Elder after her 
death;’ Agrippina the Younger during her lifetime ;* Diva Domitilla;® 
Diva Julia Augusta, the daughter of Titus;!® Diva Marciana, the sister 
of Trajan;" Sabina;” Diva Faustina the Elder;!* and possibly Julia 
Mamaea.'* This carriage, whether or not it had been used during life- 


5See Cic. Phil. ii. 110; Florus ii. 13 (iv. 2), 91: fastigium in domo. See also Suet. 
Claud. 17 and cf. Seneca Clem. i. 26. 5. The suggestion that the objects on the chairs 
represented on the Flavian coins were pediments was first made to us by Dr. L. B. Hol- 
land, and the present study is the result of his suggestion. 


6 Mattingly, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 23, Nos. 18, 19. Officially consecrated under Claudius 
(Dio lx. 5. 1-2) when she was granted a circensi pompa currum elephantorum Augustino 
similem (Suet. Claud. 11). 


7 Mattingly, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 30, Nos. 4, 5, 6; Cohen, Médailles Impériales, Vol. I, 
p. 231, No. 1. 


8 Mattingly, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 195 n. (Pl. 37, No. 3). Cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 42: ‘“‘suum 
quoque fastigium Agrippina extollere altius: carpento Capitolium ingredi, qui honos 
sacerdotibus et sacris antiquitus concessus venerationem augebat feminae, quam im- 
peratore genitam, sororem eius, qui rerum potitus sit, et coniugem et matrem fuisse, 
unicum ad hunec diem exemplum est.’’ There is literary evidence for a carpentum of 
Messalina (Dio lx. 22. 2), but no picture of the carriage has come down to us, so far as 
I know. 


9 Mattingly, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 51, Nos. 8 (with the legend memoriae Domitillae) 
and 9 (simply Domitillae Imp. Caes. Vesp. Aug.). On the identification of this Domitilla 
see ibid., Introd., p. lxxi, n. 2. 


10 Tbid., Pl. 80, No. 3. See also pp. 402 ff., 405-6; Cohen, I, 466. She also had a 
chariot drawn by two elephants (cf. Augustus, Claudius, Livia, Faustina the Elder) 
(Cohen, Vol. I, p. 467, No. 19). 


11 Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. II, p. 299, No. 746; p. 
300, No. 749; Cohen, Vol. II, p. 100, Nos. 9 ff., with the legend consecratio. Inscriptions 
bearing witness to her deification: CJL, III, 5807: ‘‘Augusta Vindelicorum’’; VIII, 25: 
“Municip. Gigthense’’; IX, 5894: ‘‘Ancona’’; CIG, 2576: ‘‘Crete.” 


12 Cohen, Vol. II, p. 253, No. 72. 


13 Jbid., p. 428, Nos. 196 ff., carpentum drawn by two mules; Mattingly and Syden- 
ham, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 164, No. 1141. Cf. Cohen, Vol. II, p. 417, No. 53, a cart drawn 
by two elephants; apparently the cart has a flat top. Within Faustina is seated holding 
ascepter. This style of carriage seems to be a contamination of the usual type of roofed 
carriage drawn by mules and the roofless cart drawn by elephants. 


14 Grose, Fitzwilliam Collection, Vol. III, Pl. 280, No. 16; Pl. 281, Nos. 1, 7; Mac- 
donald, Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, Vol. II (Glasgow, 1901), Pl. L, No. 19; 
“Tonia,’’ GCBM, p. 96, No. 328; p. 103, No. 369. 
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time, was certainly regarded as an honor to be represented on coins 
after death. As we have stated, the canopy had a semicircular form 
similar to the objects surmounting some of the chairs represented on 
coins of Titus and Domitian. This similarity leads us to conclude that 
the semicircular form had become a symbol of the women of the im- 
perial family, as the fastigium imperatoris symbolized the emperor, and 
that both symbols were employed in the procession to the theater as 
well as in the pompa circensis. 

Proof of the identification of the semicircular objects as symbols of 
the divae is found on coins struck to commemorate the dedication of 
the temple of Diva Faustina. On the steps of the temple behind grill- 
work, where on the restored steps of the temple the core of an altar has 
been reconstructed, appears a draped altar or chair with a semicircular 
object on it. The fact that this altar or chair does not occur on all 
coins on which the temple appears may indicate that it was of a tem- 
porary sort. I have considered the possibility of its being an altar and 
altar-screen or other object of this shape, but only the theory that it 
represents a chair with the type of symbol that we have been describ- 


ing explains its peculiar features.'* We know that the younger Faus- 
tina was granted a special chair with a statue to be borne in the thea- 
ter.!7 Similar honors were bestowed on members of the imperial fam- 
ily previously and later.'!* A chair of this sort might have been used in 
the ritual of the temple. Obeisance or sacrifice was performed before 
the chairs of various rulers, living and dead, before the time of Faus- 
tina.!* 


About the same time as the issue of coins with representations of 
chairs, other coins were struck bearing the carriages of Divus Vespasi- 
anus and of Diva Domitilla.*° It is probable, therefore, that the tri- 
angular and semicircular symbols on the chairs were intended to repre- 


15 Plate, Nos. 24, 25. 


16 On No. 24 there appears to be an ornament at the top of the semicircular object 
and within it. These features do not appear on No. 25, the British Museum specimen. 


17 Dio LXXII. 31. 2. 
18 See the list of these chairs in Miss Taylor’s paper, p. 126. 


19 Alexander the Great (Diodor. xviii. 60. 6); Caligula (Dio lix. 24. 4); Nero (Tac. 
op. cit. xv. 29; cf. Dio lxii. 23. 3). 


20 Mattingly, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 47, Nos. 2-4; Pl. 51, Nos. 8, 9. 
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sent the deified Flavians.?! Whether some of the symbols were meant 
for Julio-Claudians is impossible to say. A symbol previously used for 
Caesar and voted in honor of Germanicus after his death appears 
among our coins without any mark of identification. I refer to the 
bisellium surmounted by an oak wreath.” This type, with the legend 
“Caesar Dic. Per.” on the chair, was struck in 40 B.c. in honor of Divus 
Julius.?* Here the reference may be to the reigning emperor rather 
than to a member of the Julio-Claudian house. 

The variation in the symbols and their adornment on the Flavian 
coins may perhaps be explained by the fact that they are struppi. The 
wreath surmounting the bisellium was described by Mattingly as a 
struppus.*4 From a passage in Livy and from several definitions in 
Festus it appears that heads of the gods were sometimes placed on the 
lectus or sella during the celebration of festivals but that struppi or 
fasciculi ex verbenis could be substituted for the actual capita.> One 
finds heads used on chairs, bases, or altars, alone or together with 
wreaths or garlands. There are also examples of garlands or wreaths 
together with attributes of the gods on thrones where no heads appear. 
The foliage of one form or another may be the fasciculi ex verbenis 
which were substitutes for the heads of gods. Before we discuss repre- 
sentations of this sort, however, let us examine more closely the use of 
the word struppus. 

The various definitions of struppus need not confuse us. The word 
apparently comes from orpddos, which the Romans could not pro- 
nounce correctly. orpddos, srpdduiov, strophus, struppus, were applied 
to a number of things formed by twisting leather, linen, wool, or foli- 

21 The whole series may have been struck in honor of the new deities, and this may 
account for the fact that the thunderbolt on the sel/a is struck under Trajan on a coin 
whose reverse bears a portrait of Vespasian and the legend Divus Vespasianus (Mat- 
tingly and Sydenham, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 1X, No. 167—printed ‘'157”’ by mistake). 


The thunderbolt type is struck again by Antoninus Pius (ibid., Vol. III, Pl. II, No. 26), 
possibly as part of the coinage in honor of the deification of Faustina. 


22 Plate, No. 6. 
23 Grueber, CRRBM, Vol. III, Pl. CIV, No. 12. 
24 Op. cit., II, lxxiii. 


2 Livy xl. 59: “in fanis publicis, ubi lectisternium erat, deorum capita, quae in lec- 
tis erant, averterunt se”’ (A.p. 179). In Festus, p. 56 L. (64 M.), capita deorum are defined 
as ‘‘fasciculi facti ex verbenis’’; on p. 472 L. (347 M.) struppi are explained as “‘in pulvi- 
naribus (fasciculi de verbenis facti, qui pro de) orum capitibus ponuntur.”’ 
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age: thongs, ropes, girdles, and the priest’s headdress.”> Struppi held 
the oars in place”? and kept the lectica fastened together.”* It was obvi- 
ously made of flexible, tough material. Pliny says that the older Ro- 
mans used rather flimsy wreaths, calling them stroppi.2? The scholar 
Ateius Philologus, quoted by Festus, identified struppus with stro- 
phion.*®® Two definitions in the same passage make the word mean 
either insignia in the priest’s headgear* or a wreath itself. The latter 
definition is supported by the statement that the Faliscans celebrated 
a festival called Struppearia from the fact that they went about wear- 
ing wreaths. Then follows the interesting information that the people 
of Tusculum called struppus ‘that which they placed on the pulvinar 
of Castor.’”’ What is clear from a mass of definition is this: A struppus 
used for religious purposes could be worn by the priest on his head or 
placed on the pulvinar. The evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of its 
being made of foliage or flowers or other material that would properly 
go into a corona. But the word is to be interpreted from the manner of 
handling the material which makes up the struppus rather than from 
the shape or form of the finished product. 

Now, according to Festus, the struppus was a substitute for the 
head of the god. Before we present examples or possible examples of 
struppt, therefore, it will be well to mention instances where capita 
deorum actually appear on bases, altars, chairs, or in shrines. 


7 66 ” 66 


26 See dictionaries, s.v. ‘‘strophium,” ‘“‘strophiolum,” “‘strophus, strup- 


” 


pus. 


stroppus, 


27 Tsidorus Etymol. xix. iv. 9: ‘“Struppi vincula loro vel lino facta quibus remi ad 
scalmos alligantur. De quibus Livius (10): 
‘‘Tumque remos iussit religare struppis.”’ 


28 Gellius (quoting C. Gracchus) Noct. att. x. iii. 5: “‘ubi id audivit, lecticam iussit 
deponi, struppis, quibus lectica deligata erat, usque adeo verberari iussit, dum animam 
efflavit.” 


29 NAH xxi. 2. 


30 Festus, p. 410 L. (313 M.): “stroppus est, ut Ateius Philologus existimat, quod 
Graece orpéduov vocatur, et quod sacerdotes pro insigni habent in capite. Quidam coro- 
nam esse dicunt, aut quod pro corona insigne in caput inponatur, quale sit strophium. 
Itaque apud Faliscos tidemt (diem, ed. Aug.) festum esse, qui vocetur Struppearia, 
quia coronati ambulent; et a Tusculanis, quod in pulvinari inponatur Castoris, strup- 
pum vocari.” 


31 Cf. the coronae adorned with imagines worn by Domitian, the flamen Dialis, and 
the Flaviales at the games in honor of the Capitoline triad (Suet. Dom. 4). Cf. also an 
archieratic crown decorated with seven heads represented on a coin of Elagabalus (An- 
son, Num. Graec., Plates, Part IV, Pl. I, No. 39). 
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A coin in the Fitzwilliam Museum bears a throne on which is placed 
a herm.* On a similar example a wreath hangs from the back of the 
throne.** On a Peloponnesian coin in the British Museum busts of the 
Dioscuri are represented surmounted on an altar or similar type of 
shrine.** A bronze imperial coin in the Hunterian Collection shows a 
bust of Athena with an owl and a wreath on an agonistic table.** The 
reverse of a Greek coin from Euboea has an Ionic capital on which ap- 
pears the bust of a goddess.** A bust of Astarte between cornucopia 
and military eagle is shown within a tetrastyle temple on a bronze coin 
of Gordian III from Berytus.*’ Likewise, the head of Julia Domna as 
Tyche of Laodicea appears on a base in a distyle temple on Galatian 
bronzes of Septimius Severus, Commodus, and Elagabalus.** Bronze 
coins of Geta from Pontus have represented on them a bust upon a 
pedestal within a temple.*® With these we may perhaps compare 
coins of Nero and Domitian on which the caps of the Dioscuri and the 
headdress of Isis appear on altars.‘° It is probable that several heads 
on bases in Pompeian paintings may be taken as capita deorum." 

We now turn to examples of wreaths used along with attributes of 
deities. In the issues of Flavian coins we have been discussing there is 
a type showing the tripod of Apollo, on which is placed a wreath sur- 

82 Grose, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the McClean Collection, I1, Pl. 143, No. 26 (dated 
after 350 B.c.); ““Thrace,”” GCBM, p. 77, No. 1 (drawing). 

33 “Thrace,” op. cit., p. 77, No. 3. 

34 “‘Peloponnesus,”’ tbid., p. 184, No. 6; Pl. XXXIV, No. 23 (431-370 B.c.). 

35 Macdonald, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 78, No. 239. 

% “Euboea,” GCBM, Pl. XXI, No. 9. 

37 Macdonald, op. cit., Vol. III, Pl. LXXVI, No. 2. 

38 “Galatia,” GCBM, Pl. XXX, No. 9; cf. No. 8; Pl. XXXI, No. 1. 

39 Macdonald, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 225, No. 6. 


40 Anson, op. cit., Plates, Part IV, Pl. 1, Nos. 42, 44; ‘‘Phrygia,’’ GCBM, p. 288, 
Nos. 61 ff. 


41 Head surmounted by lotus flower on base (‘‘Tempio d’Iside,” Le case ed i monu- 
menti, Vol. I [Naples, 1854], Tav. XII). Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens (Leipzig, 
1868), No. 138, and Hermann, Denkmiiler der Malerei des Altertums (1st ser.; 1904-31), 
p. 71 (Taf. 56), consider this figure a sphinx. For a wreathed head and spear on steps 


within a shrine(?) see Le case ed i monumenti, Vol. II: ‘‘Descrizione generale,”’ Tav. 
LXXXX. 
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mounted by a dolphin.*? The wreath rests on a filleted mat or pul- 
vinar. This tripod was presumably used, like the sellae, as a means of 
carrying the symbolic dolphin, as was the altar bearing the flame of 
Vesta.4? An earlier example of the tripod type with the wreath is 
found in the east in Mysia.‘4 Eastern kings under the Flavians and 
Trajan issued coins bearing a curule chair surmounted by a wreath and 
surrounded by symbols of their power, apparently in imitation of such 
coins as those issued at Rome with the biselliwm and wreath.* Coins 
struck in honor of Diva Faustina bore a throne, a scepter, and a dia- 
dem or wreath on the throne.** It is to be noted that a diadem, 
a distincta radiis corona, was originally carried on Caesar’s chair.‘? 
The cautious Octavian avoided the use of the crown. On his coins 
Caesar’s chair appears surmounted by an oak wreath. If this were 
just a civic crown, the symbol in itself would in no way honor the 
deification of Julius. The wreath would hold more meaning if it were, 
as Mattingly has suggested for the similar Flavian type, a struppus, 
like the wreath placed on the tripod to bear the dolphin of Apollo. 

A garland may have been used as a struppus in a number of cases. 
In a house behind the so-called Temple of the City Lares in Pompeii the 
last object carried in a procession painted on one of the walls is a 
throne with garlands falling at its sides and rising above the rectangu- 
lar back in a semicircular form, somewhat like the semicircular sym- 
bols which we have attributed to the divae under the Flavians.*® On 


42 Plate, No. 3. 


43 Plate, No. 4. Cf. position of anchor and dolphin on No. 2 as possible indication 
that it, too, was carried in the procession. On other specimens the position of the anchor 
s natural, however. 


44 “‘Mysia,” GCBM, Pl. 10, No. 9. 


45 “‘Pontus,” ibid., Pl. XII, No. 11: King Rhescuporis II of Bosporus (a.p. 78-93); 
Pl. XIV, Nos. 1-3, Sauromates I (a.p. 94-124). 


46 Cohen, Vol. II, p. 423, No. 131 (to be distinguished from the Juno-types struck 
during her lifetime (Cohen, Vol. II, p. 430, Nos. 219 ff.; Mattingly-Sydenham, Vol. III, 
p. 68, Nos. 339 ff.; Pl. III, Nos. 51, 52]); ef. No. 132. 


47 Dio xliv. 6. 3; ef. 1. 10. 2; Florus ii. 13 (iv. 2). 91. 


48 Reg. Vil, ins. ix, No. 47; Della Corte, Iwventus (Arpino, 1924), Tav. I. Herter, 
Rhein. Mus., LX XIV (1925), 170, n. 1, is correct in considering this a cult of the throne. 
For earlier discussions see Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, No. 1479; Della Corte, 
op. cit., p. 93. 
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the seat of the chair is a crown, the symbol of some divinity. In the 
Naples Museum are paintings in which cupids are preparing thrones 
with the attributes of Mars and Venus.‘ A garland is already placed 
over the throne of Mars; one of the cupids is adorning the top of the 
other throne. A painting of a throne with attributes of Juno is less 
clear,®® though there may have been garlands over the top and a dia- 
dem on the seat. 

Not only could the struppus be a wreath or garland, but it might be 
composed, as we have noted, of bundles of foliage or small boughs, 
fasciculi ex verbenis.*' On the Flavian coins the triangular and semi- 
circular symbols with their projections resembling plants of some sort 
answer well to the definition of struppus. A bundle of pliable boughs 
or twigs bound firmly together and adorned with pieces of foliage or 
corn-ears™ was used not only to play the proper part of the struppus, 
pro capitibus deorum, but functioned also as the particular symbol of 
the divi and divae. Material of the struppus variety would explain the 
sections or ridges appearing at the top of the symbols, their generally 
irregular appearance, and the variety in the projections. We find an 
interesting parallel for strwppi of this sort in the representation of a 
lectus on a Bithynian coin of the time of Maximinus.** On the couch 
are two untied wreaths, one within the other, and five palm branches 
rise from the upper wreath, like the projections from the triangular 
and semicircular symbols on our chairs. Below the lectus stand two 
small figures, the gods for whom the wreaths are symbols. From this 
illustration of the lectus and from the Flavian examples of sellae we 
obtain a clearer picture of the use of symbols in adorning the couches 
and chairs of the gods for public festivais. The symbols employed for 
the divi and divae need not always have been the same. The originality 
that the imperial family or its subjects might exercise in the choice of 
attributes to be placed on sellae for the pompa is suggested by Claudius 

49 Naples Mus. No. 9210; for drawings see Le pitture antiche d’Ercolano (Napoli, 
1757), I, 155; Daremberg et Saglio, Vol. IV, Part II, p. 1391, Fig. 6515. 

50 Naples Mus., No. 9871. 

51 See n. 25. 

82 Mattingly, op. cit., II, lxxiii. 


53 Plate, No. 26; Anson, op. cit., Plates, Part I, Pl. XXVI, No. 1340; Macdonald, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 255, No. 17 (Pl. XLVI, No. 20). 
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in a statement to the Alexandrines that they might adorn the chair to 
be carried in his honor with whatever ornament they chose.** 

It has been the purpose of this paper to show that triangular and 
semicircular symbols placed on sellae which Titus and Domitian struck 
on aurei and denarii in a.p. 80-81 appear to be symbols of Divus Ves- 
pasianus and Diva Domitilla and perhaps of the deified Julio-Claudi- 
ans. The triangular symbol, which appears also on the sacred car- 
riages of the divi, was derived from the fastigiwm imperatoris, while the 
semicircular form was apparently analogous to the shape of the canopy 
on the carpentum of the empresses and divae. Both types of symbols on 
the sellae were struppi, that is, they were substitutes for capita deorum 
and were made of some sort of foliage. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


KEY TO PLATE 
1. Winged thunderbolt on draped sella. Aureus of Titus. Mattingly, 
CREBM, Vol. I, Pl. 45, No. 9. 

. Dolphin on anchor. Aureus of Titus. [bid., No. 19. 

3. Filleted tripod, on which are wreath and dolphin. Denarius of Titus. 
Ibid., Pl. 46, No. 3. 

4, Lighted altar with garlands and fillets. Denarius of Domitian as Princeps 
Iwentutis. Ibid., No. 11. 

5. Helmet on draped sella. Aureus of Domitian as Princeps Iuventutis. Ibid., 

No. 12. 

. Bisellium surmounted by wreath. Aureus of Titus. Jbid., Pl. 45, No. 16. 

. Triangular symbol on draped sella. Denarius of Titus. [bid., No. 14. 

. Similar. Denarius of Titus. [bid., No. 15. 

9. Similar. Denarius of Domitian. [bid., Pl. 59, No. 2. 

10-11. Sacred car of Divus Vespasian. Undated denarius. Assigned by Mat- 
tingly to a.p. 80-81. Jbid., Pl. 47, Nos. 2, 3. 

12. Quadriga containing aquila and surmounted by pediment in front. Dena- 
rius of Augustus. [bid., Pl. 8, No. 17. 

13. Semicircular symbol on draped sella. Aureus of Titus. Jbid., Pl. 45, 
No. 11. 

14. Similar. Denarius of Titus. [bid., No. 12. 

15. Similar. Denarius of Titus. [bid., No. 13. 

16. Similar. Denarius of Domitian. Jbid., Pl. 59, No. 5. 

17. Similar. Denarius of Domitian. [bid., No. 6. 


2 bd 


54H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Alexandria, p. 24 (Papyrus 2912), ll. 38-40: 6 dé 
érepos (avdptds) bv tpdrov byets akwodre Toureboe Tats érovipats | huépas map’ div. 
ouvrouneveran be [[ xae av |] abrax kal 5idpos | & BobdeoPar Koper hoKxnuévos. 
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. Similar. Denarius of Domitian. Ibid., No. 8. 

. Similar. Aureus of Domitian. Jbid., No. 12. 

. Similar. Denarius of Domitian. Jbid., No. 20. 

. Sacred car of Livia as Julia Augusta. Sestertius of Tiberius. Jbid., Pl. 23, 
No. 18. 

. Sacred car of Domitilla. Sestertius of Titus. Zbid., Pl. 51, No. 8. 

. Sacred car of Domitilla. Sestertius of Titus. Jbid., No. 9. 

. Temple of Diva Faustina. Behind grillwork, draped base surmounted by 
semicircular object. Gnecchi, J tipi monetarti di Roma imperiale (Milano, 
1907), Pl. XXVIII. 

. Temple of Diva Faustina with similar base and object. Sestertius of 
Antoninus Pius. Cast of a specimen in the British Museum. 

. Couch for lectisternium. Bronze of Maximinus. Anson, Num. Graec., 
Plates, Part I, Pl. XXVI, No. 1340. 

















FOUR PRIVATE LETTERS FROM THE 
COLUMBIA PAPYRI 


By Curinton W. Keyes 


N PRIVATE letters if anywhere, one would suppose, a direct 
| revelation of the writer’s thoughts and feelings might be looked 
for. Yet anyone who is at all familiar with the epistles of persons 
of slight education knows that they are likely to be quite stiff and 
filled with conventional expressions. So the writers of the papyrus let- 
ters use formulas extensively, not merely at the beginning and end,! 
but also in the body of their epistles. The papyrus letters which are 
really spontaneous and revealing are decidedly in the minority, but 
have naturally received special prominence from being quoted and 
translated so frequently. The majority of these letters are somewhat 
bare of content when the formulas are subtracted. On the whole, our 
prospect of getting a clearer view of the life and thought of the “‘for- 
gotten man” of Graeco-Roman Egypt from the private letters and 
similar documents depends on the cumulative information to be ac- 
quired from the study of a large number of papyri of this type. This 
study might well include a somewhat more careful consideration of the 
handwriting. Occasionally several letters from the same correspond- 
ent are published together without even a definite statement as to 
whether or not they are in the same hand. Attention to this matter 
would gradually add to our knowledge of the activities of professional 
letter-writers, and this would help in classifying the conventional ex- 
pressions used. Eventually we might be able to assign certain peculi- 
arities of style, spelling, etc., to the professional letter-writers of cer- 
tain places and times, which would improve the accuracy of our dating 
and give us valuable topographical indications. 
If the work of Olsson,? who collected and republished with com- 
mentaries all the letters (eighty in number) of the first century a.p. 


1 The introductory and final formulas have been collected by F. X. J. Exler, The 
Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (Diss., Washington, 1923). 

2B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten Rémerzeit (Diss., Uppsala, 1925). 
(CuassicaL Pattotoey, XXX, April, 1935] 141 
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which had appeared at the time of his work, were extended to other 
centuries, the groundwork might be laid for an eventual Corpus epistu- 
larum. Exler’s work in classifying formulas and assigning them to 
their periods can of course already be considerably supplemented and 
extended. 


This article presents four letters of the Roman period whose con- 
tents may be said to represent a fair average of interest and impor- 
tance. 

P. COLUMB. INV. NO. 493 

634 in. Feb. 11, 49 a.p. 

In this brief, peremptory, and formally dated note a woman directs 
her brother (husband ?) to move a water-pumping machine to another 
location. The handwriting is neat and regular, and the spelling and 
grammar are good. Part of the clay seal still adheres to the center of 
the sheet. 

For the independence of Egyptian women and their activities out- 
side the household as illustrated by the papyrus letters see Studi di 
scuola papir. (Milan), II, 32-37 (M. Mondini, Lettere femminili nei 
papp. greco-egizi). Attention is called in this article to the interesting 
fact that practically our only view of the women of the period, except 
through the eyes of men, is given by their private letters in the papyri 
(cf. also Olsson, p. 112). 


AroddAwvous KodvAer tw aded(dwr) 
TreoT [a] xarpev. 

evews de KouLoapevos THV 

ETLOTOANY TOpEvov ETL TOV TPO- 

XOV Kal KaTQoTagor Odor TO TEL- 

xos kau tas [unlxavas perabes 

es Tloly [...... lov rorov. ra adda 

TOU UYyLaLveLy ETLEdOV. (ETOUS) EvaTOU 

T:Beplelov [KXaviiov] Kargapos ceBagrov 

10 Tepyavixoy alvtoxp|aropos, Mexetp 


on 


ul ceBaorn. 


The verso shows illegible traces of five or six letters. 
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NOTES 

3. de in the first clause after xa:pew is rare in the letters; but cf. P. Tebt. 56; 
P. Flor. 367. 

3-4. Similar abrupt formulas at the beginnings of letters, with the general 
meaning ‘“‘as soon as you receive this letter, do so and so”’ are fairly common in the 
imperial period, especially in the second and third centuries. The verb most usual- 
ly employed in those centuries was \auSavw, while in the first century xouifouac 
was more frequent. The closest parallels found to the usage of this letter are 
P.S.I. 970 (third century?): evews xopucapevos To extaro\oy mopevov...., and 
S. Moller, Berlin P. 9 (Claudius): ev zounots evdews Kouicapevos thy emtoroAnv mapa- 
vyevapevos..... Cf. also P. Fay. 110 =Olsson 52 (94 a.p.), P. Fay. 114=Olson 56 
(100 a.p.), and P. Flor. 187 (third century a.p.). 

4-6. The three words rpoxov, recxos, and [un]xavas make it clear that the famil- 
iar wheel for water-pumping, the ancient prototype of the sakje, is referred to. See 
M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypten (Miinchener Beitrige, 
Heft 7), pp. 73-84; also P. Oxy. 1292=Olsson 21, and the references given by 
Olsson. 

7. [porep]ov would fit the space neatly, but there are plenty of other possi- 
bilities. 

7-8. Similar formulas in regard to the recipient’s health are common from the 
second century B.c. through the first century A.p., but disappear after that. The 
use of rov vysavew in place of a iva clause, however, is decidedly unusual. Cf. 
Exler, pp. 107-8. 

11. For the jyépar cePacrai see Archiv, V, 337-43 (F. Blumenthal, Der dgyp- 
tische Kaiserkult); P. Mich., II, 102-3 (A. E. R. Boak, Papyri from Tebtunis, 
Part I). This appears to be the first appearance of the seventeenth of the month 
as an Augustan day. 


TRANSLATION 


Apollonus to Kolylis her brother, best greetings. As soon as you have re- 
ceived the letter go to the wheel, pull down the whole wall, and move the ma- 
chinery to the .... place. As for the rest, take care to keep well. Ninth year 
of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator, Mechir 17, 
Augustan day. 


P. COLUMB. INV. NO. 318 

9} X6} in. ca. 100 a.D. 

This letter is written in a large, clear script, similar to a book hand, 
with few ligatures. In many respects the hand resembles that of the 
Lucius Bellienus Gemellus letters of 94-110 a.p.,* but is considerably 
less regular and careful. The writer also shares with the writer of the 
Gemellus letters the peculiarity of forming the first person plural ac- 
tive in -yov.4 Our letter is therefore to be dated about the same time. 
That it is not much earlier is shown by the fact that the “iyraivew 


3P. Fay, 110 ff.; Olsson, 52 ff. 4]. 12-13; ef. Olsson, pp. 152-53. 
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wish”’ of lines 3-4 does not appear in this form at the beginning of 
letters until the end of the first century a.p., though it is quite common 
later.5 

This is strictly a “family” letter. It is from Aplonus, who is at some 
place down the river (1. 18) from Philadelphia, to her mother Thermu- 
thas, who is in Philadelphia. Aplonus is interested in her mother’s 
health, and in the welfare of several other persons, but her chief con- 
cern is centered upon “the little girl,” who is doubtless her own daugh- 
ter, and is probably to be identified with the Aplonarion of lines 4 and 
32. The little girl is near her grandmother, who is urged to see her 
three times a day if possible. Aplonus is sending with the letter some 
dried fish, and also a supply of sesame cakes for her daughter. The 
(indulgent or careless ?) grandmother is warned to give these cakes to 
the child one at a time, not all (or several) at once! 

Aplonus also mentions the sending of an earring to her mother, and 
some business connected with a sale, which is rendered obscure by a 
gap at the bottom of the sheet. 

The last five lines of the letter are written on the right margin from 
the bottom to the top of the sheet. It looks almost as if this arrange- 
ment had been planned when the letter was begun, since a margin of 
13 inches was left at the right, but only 3 inch at the left. 


At)ovous Gep[pov8 are 

Tn pntpe wAea[T]a xaltpe|uv. 

Tpo ev TavTwv evxoueba cE 

vyevw avy Atdovapw. Oedw [ole yi- 


VWOKL OTL NKOVTa Tapa TWY [| o|]n- 
KWTWY por OTL nobErnKos, 


exapnv 5€ akovoas oTt Kwp- 

TWS ETXNKOS. EPWTW TE PEYA- 

Aws Kal TapaKkadw, emipwedou 

€QTNS AMA KAL TNS pLKPAS ws 
mapede|voe|re TOY xLova, ét- 

Va EVPOMOV NUAS LLEVWYTOS. 

Kat exuts aBlac|xavros vyely lwuov. 
Kat wept THs Duptas e[w]s apre ovd|e|v 


5 It occurs first in this position in Olsson, 80, but cf. 69 and 79; see also Exler, pp. 
107 ff. 
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KQKOV. €PWTW GE EaY aKOVONS TE- 

pt || T ||GeppovBaros reupov por pac[e|p. 
EpWTW TE, OU TpAaYyua EOTLY, EaV 

Twa evpnrat KaraBar|| E||vovra, 
QTOOTLNE UuLY Pac TEpL TNS 

VYELAS NUWY KaL THS pLKpas. 

EpwTw ge Kat Tapakadw, 7 dv- 

vatov eorw, ||. ||edu oe Tnv ukpay 
Tpis THY nuepav, dokov Eve ELvar 
exoueva gov. n||.[|de meuyw ofo]e 

To evvdw. ovTw yap To eulo]. yeyovat. 
eav evpn cou Tiunv Ho[.|s Ge[p]uou- 
Oaros twAnoov. ayaml.... 

Tap nuas Kou.ce Tapa | 


pos ZauB[ 
On right edge: 
30 cori Tapaxo. dexadvw Kar KoTTaL eKooLduw TH 
pLkpa, 
Kat dude autn ava ev ev. emioxoTite oe I'avos 
peyadws Kar Oepyovbas 
kat Evovdwpos kat Avoyevas, kat aorafouea 
Am)ovapwy. emtoxorou|| a || wea 
Apptay Kat TO TEKVOY auTNS. ETLOKOTOUYTE GE 
mavras. ||. |[leppwo(o). 
emioxoTrouue($a) Hpav [| . [] nau TQ TEKVG QUTNS. 
Tufte ¥. 


atrod(os) evs Puradedpeav 
Oeppovbart 


NOTES 
4. Read syralverv. 


5-6. |[o]]nxwrwv. The 7 looks somewhat as if it had been changed from an t. 
Evidently Aplonus wrote o- (possibly thinking of oixwxérwv) and then changed 
her mind. Read jxérwv (ef. P. Tebt. 121, 13). 

6. Read jodevnxas (cf. 1. 8). 

7-8. Read xou~as (suggested by Professor J. E. Frame). Cf. Ev. Joh. 4, 52, 
and references given in Preisigke’s Wérterbuch, s.v. xouwfés. In the obscure expres- 


sion ovrw wu ows exxov (P. Strassb. 73, 16) <x>wuows =xou~as should doubtless be 
read. 
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8. Read éoxnxas. 

10. earns. For ceaurijs. 

12. Read eiipwpev duds bycaivovras. 

13. Read jets &Bacxdvrws vyraivouer. 

14. Yvpia is doubtless a woman’s name. 

18. Read evpnre. 

19. Read jyiv. 

20. Read spar. 

21. Read ei. 

22. Read léeiv. 

23. Read ddtacav, agreeing with ae(?). 

24. Read éxouévny cov. dn. 

25. evviw probably = ér@drov = évwriov (cf. ovviiv, P. Goodspeed 15, 16). 

exlo]. The slight traces indicate v orc for the last letter. A choice of « suggests 
the reading ovrw yap (av)ro eulo]t yeyovat, “for I haven’t secured it yet.’’ But if 
the word is éudy, the interpretation would be “for my own [earring] hasn’t ar- 
rived yet”’ or “hasn’t been made yet.” 

vyeyova. read yéyove. 

. The possible verbs seem to be zepioré\d\w, trapaBdddw, mepiBaddrw, and 
mpooBadrXAw. 

28. xouice. Probably aorist infinitive, if there was an imperative at the end 
of 1. 29. 

28-29. ]xropos is very probably a proper name, but the phrase may have read 
mapa [tov mpa|xropos LauB[a. In the latter case, though the name Sambas is very 
common, there would be a possible identification with the mpaxrwp apyupixav of 
103-4 a.p. (see F. Paulus, Prosopographie, No. 974). 

29. Jes. An imperative from some compound of ri@nuc, tinue, or éxw seems most 
probable. 


Cd 


27 


31. Read didou . . . . émtoxometrat. 

ava ev ev. Cf. Ev. Luc. 10, 1: ava dbo dt0; P. Oxy. 121, 19: zpia rpia; 886, 19-20: 
kata Svo dvo. 

exuoxomire. See AJP, LVI (1935), 29, for similar uses of éxcoxoréw in the letters. 
At first the word seems to have been used in the imperative with the normal mean- 
ing “‘visit,’’ ‘keep an eye on.” But later its usage was evidently assimilated to 
that of the much commoner do7d4{w, and no real distinction in meaning was felt. 

32. xat Avoyevas is inserted above xat acratouea. 

33. Read éricxorodvrat oe Tavtes. 

Verso: There is an empty space of ? inch (no cross) between a and 6 in the 
word @:\adedgeav. 

TRANSLATION 

Aplonus to Thermuthas her mother, best greetings. 

First of all we pray that you are in good health, along with Aplonarion. I 
want you to know that I heard from those who have come to me that you 
have been ill; but I was glad to hear that you have gotten better. I beg of 
you earnestly and beseech you, take care of yourself and also of the little girl, 
that you may get through the winter, so that we may find you in good health. 
We are in good health without affliction from the evil eye, and no bad news 
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so far about Syria. I beg of you, if you hear about Thermuthas, send me word. 
I beg of you—it isn’t difficult—if you find anyone coming down, send us word 
about your health and the little girl’s. I beg and beseech you, if it is possible, 
see the little girl three times a day, remembering that I am close to you. I 
will send you the earring soon....If...., the son [or daughter] of Ther- 
muthas, gets a price for you, sell. At the same time. .... 

There are 12 dried fish and 22 sesame cakes for the little girl. Give them 
to her one by one. Gaius sends you best regards, and Thermuthas, and Eisi- 
doros, and Diogenas. We send greetings to Aplonarion. We send regards to 


Ammia and her child. All send regards to you. Goodbye. We send regards 
to Hera and her children. Tybi 3 [December 29]. 
Verso: Deliver to Philadelphia to Thermuthas. 


P. COLUMB. INV. No. 321 
63 X63 in. ca. 100 a.D. 

The writing is confined to the top half of this square sheet. The 
letters are small, neat, and almost without ligature; the hand resembles 
that used for literary manuscripts rather than the business script; it is 
quite similar to that of Schubart, P. Gr. Berol. 20, but has wider spac- 
ing between the letters. Part of the clay seal and some of the papyrus 
string were found attached to the sheet. 

The letters of line 11 are crude in formation, and are nearly half an 
inch high. Obviously Severianus had his letter written by a profession- 
al scribe, and line 11 is in his own handwriting. 

This short business letter is well expressed, and, with few excep- 
tions, the spelling is correct. 


Levnpravos Ap[ulwrrayw tw [aldedow xarpev. 

tpo Taly|r[w|y evy[oulalt] vuas vyrawer. to mpookuvy- 

ba gov Trovoupe|v] Tapa Tw Kkvpiw Lapamids. exouica 

[ra oa(?)| dta tov marpos <o)ov Kar nyopaca Ta eypawas pot. 


5 [vues 5e(?) alvaoriAare TO aToxU"a Tov TaTpos Gov 
ree 70(?)] karado[t|rov. agmafov tnv untepavsaou 
eee lov ro[v] adeXpov cov Kat TayTes Tous gous. 
agraverat ce Bix[r]wp Kar Ovoparos kar Luvorxos Kar 
Oe[. . . .] . s kau Amoduvapis kar n adeXdn avTov Kat 

10 Pere r ] . vpos xa [. ours. 


(Second hand) eppwoba oe evxouar. 
Verso ( first hand): ato Zevnpravov X .[ ]....[ J. 
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NOTES 

3. The reading of ¢ in zovovye[v] is uncertain; possibly zoovyalc] should be 
read. 

4, [ra ca] is of course quite uncertain, but the space is so small that it is difficult 
to think of anything else that is suitable to fill it. exousoca[unv] seems hardly appro- 
priate here. 

4. ra. For the article used as relative see Archiv, I, 164 (note on P. Lond. II, 
p. 292, 9) and III, 322 (note on Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. I, No. 102). Cf. P. 
Oxy. 1765, 10. 

5. [vets de] fills the gap neatly, but there is no evidence that the writer in- 
dulged in the use of particles at all. 

aroxvua. Evidently a by-product of oil production. The only other occurrence 
of the word in the papyri seems to be in P. Fay. 95, 25. 

6. xaradorrov. Cf. with the occurrences in the papyri Act. Apost. 15, 17. dorov 
might of course be construed with the following aczafov, but in that case it would 
be difficult to explain xara at the end of the preceding sentence, unless perhaps we 
supply [kat ra adajxara. It is impossible to read xat ro Nouror. 

7. Read wapras. 

TRANSLATION 

Severianus to Ammonianos his brother, greetings. 

First of all I pray for your health. We make the obeisance for you before 
the lord Sarapis. I sent your things [?] by your father and I bought what you 
wrote me about. You [pl.] send up your father’s pouring-off .... the re- 
mainder. Greet your mother and.... your brother and all your family. 
Greetings from Victor and Honoratus and Synoichos and . . . . and Apolinaris 
and his sister and... . and —utis. 

I pray for your health. 

Verso: From Severianus 


P. COLUMB. INV. NO. 320 
3X4 in. late second century A.D. 


The letter is written in a semicursive script which is in many re- 
spects similar to Schubart, P. Gr. Berol. 33. The writer is careful of 
his spelling at the beginning, but thereafter makes many errors. 
Omega is used where it belongs in lines 1-4 (through wow), but after 
that omicron invariably appears in its place. Many other substitu- 
tions of one vowel for another occur, including v for ov, ac for e, « for € 
(as well as for et). 

This is a business letter from son to father. The son Ammonianos 
has attempted to obtain a promise of assistance of some kind for his 
father Apolinarios from Marius the beneficiarius, and, with the help of 
a friend named Julianus, he has succeeded. Perhaps a letter of intro- 
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duction from Herennius, who appears to have proved his identity and 
Roman citizenship by sending his birth certificate, has also figured in 
the endeavor to win Marius’ interest. These documents have now 
been sent back by the son to the father, along with various other arti- 
cles. Ammonianos also wishes to know without delay whether his 
father wants him and his mother to remain where they are through the 
winter or not. He will obey Apolinarios’ instructions if the latter will 
only send them. 


Appwriavos Ato\wapiw 

TW TaTpt TOAAA XaLpeLy. po weEv 
javTwv evxouar ale v|yravew Kae 

To mpocxuynua alou| r[orlw mapa To Kv- 
pio Lepamids Kar exaoTny nuepav. 
e5ndooa ov kat dt Avraros ort eav 


Oedns iva pvomev od€ Tov XLpMOo- 

vav, dndooev nuw ev Taxe evva L6o- 

pev Tt Bedts Kat ovTos mpakouer. 
aurevya ov de dt avrov aduptiw ptxpov 


oTou Taptxor t Kat Goo Cevyn 6 

kau kevouat(a) Berxrov 6 Kar Thv 
ovoratikny Kat tT[n|v mpodeotiova 
Epevviov. ‘yuvooxev de oe bedo 

ort Mapts o Bevedixcapis €da- 

Bev gov To ovowa Kat Ta OnuLa Kat 

eye OTL TPOTEPXES MOL KaL EvpN- 

on me ts o €ay Ged. ovros yap lov- 
Atavos aiveTiNOTO aUTO TOAKG TeE- 

pt gov. didos yap avuTou eotw iav. 
aomaofere vas TayTes n UNTNP 

pov kat lovAvavos kat Kup[t]AXov kar Kupra 
kat Iyvartios Kat Iavduvos xat Iova- 

Kos. agmaofo moda Tov TaTEpay 

pov Avoyevay Kat Tous €v UKO 

TavTes KAT Ovoua. Epoobe oe evxoualt]. 


“ X.. azod(os) AmodwaptXw ar Aupwrravov 
ULELoU. 
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NOTES 

2-5. For these common formulas see Exler, pp. 107-10. 

6. Read t7dwod or. 

7. Read pévwyer dd. 

8. Read d7dwsor; cf. P. Ryl. 485, 2: apev=dpov. 

9. Read otrws. Possibly the subjunctive zpatwuev rather than the future is in- 
tended. 

10. Read éreua cor. 

11. Read godiw(y). 

12. Read xevioara Brxlwv. 

13. ovorarixny (excorodnr), letter of introduction. Cf. C. W. Keyes, ‘The Greek 
Letter of Introduction,” AJP, LVI (1935), 28-44. 

mpogestiova. Read mrpodecciwva = professionem. In all probability the reference 
is to Herennius’ birth declaration as a Roman citizen (see P. M. Meyer, Juristische 
Papyri, No. 4). 

16. onua; cf. Olsson, p. 71. 

17. Read zpocenxéc6w (?). 

18. Read otrws. 

19. Read éeretd\aro airé (cf. arrevya, 10). 

21. Read domdtera.... wavras. 

22. Read Képiddos. 

25. Read oikw. 

26. Read ravras ... . ppwo8a. 


TRANSLATION 


Ammonianos to Apolinarios his father, many greetings. 

First of all I pray that you may be in good health, and I make obeisance 
for you every day before the lord Serapis. 

I informed you through Antas also that, if you want us to stay here through 
the winter, you are to let us know quickly, so that we may know what you 
wish, and we shall do it. I sent to you by him a small basket containing 10 
dried fish; also 4 pairs of sandals and 4 empty wine-jars; also Herennius’ letter 
of introduction and birth declaration. I want you to know that Marius the 
beneficiarius took your name and messages, and he says, ‘‘Let him come to 
me and he will find me [ready to do] whatever he wants.’”’ For so many re- 
quests did Julianus make of him on your behalf. For he is a great friend of his. 

Best greetings to all of you from my mother and Julianus and Kyrillos and 
Kyria and Ignatius and Paulinus and Isiakos. I send best greetings to my 
father Diogenas and to all those in the house by name. I pray that you may 
be well. 

Verso: Deliver to Apolinarios from Ammonianos his son. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 














ON THE PLOT OF MENANDER’S DYSCOLUS 
By Roger A. Pack 


VERY attempt to reconstruct the plot of the Dyscolus, a play 
surviving in ten or more fragments,! must begin with the famil- 
iar passage in Choricius? from which it may be reasonably con- 

cluded that, of four favorite characters of the playwright, two were 
Cnemon the morose man (évcxoXos) and Smicrines the miser (@tAapyu- 
pos). Although the two names are not found thus coupled elsewhere, 
each occurs separately in a handful of scattered texts, and they may be 
classified ethologically as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Cnemon Smicrines 
Menander ’Emcrpémovres... 2.0.2.0 cece eee eeees pidapyupos* 
Lucian Dial. mort. 8...........6: gurapyupost  —iswiw wwe ee eee 
ICI DROME Sle ei calcvaseiesee. pekmdiena ule’ dboKodos 
Aelian Ep. rust. 18-16............ CUMONGE 9 aia Sala more a 
(&ypotkos) 

Julian Misopogon 349 CL. .......6 ceccnccccces dvoKodos 
GRAIG SOSA ONE Pies os hacwenke.,, x<adnenweceee didapyupos 
SPHOMMEUIUG SEMIS Bl cc ccsaceckes henesauvees didapyupos 
CHOMIONIE (06) C68b.0. 6.6 ccc eset dboKoXos didapyupes 


* Here Smicrines is, more accurately, an ill-mannered person with certain 
strong scruples of economy. 


+ So Kock (III, 37) would classify him. Heis, more precisely, a will-hunter 
who is killed before his intended victim. 


t ‘‘You would have thought you saw Smicrines or Thrasyleon, . morose old 
man or a crazy soldier.’’ Cf. Misopog. 342 A: otrw pev obv éyd wal év Kedrois xara 
rov Tod Mevdvdpov Aboxodov (Or déicxodov? [cf. n. 11]) abrds éuavtG révous mpogeribny. add’ 
} Ked7rGv pev ratra pdov édepev dypotxia xrh. 


There was apparently a certain confusion in the labeling of the two 
characters, which Choricius, who deserves credence as the only wit- 
ness to define them both side by side, had not led us to expect; thus 
one can sympathize with, if not accept, Graux’s inference* that both 


1 Meineke, FCG, IV, 106 ff.; Kock, CAF, III, 36 ff. 

2 xxxii. 73, ed. Foerster-Richtsteig (Leipzig: Teubner, 1929). 

3 @uvres de Charles Graux: Textes grecs (Paris, 1886), Tome II: ‘‘Apologie des 
mimes,”’ pp. 35 ff. = Revue de philologie, 1877, pp. 208-47; ‘“‘Sur un texte nouveau relatif 
& Ménandre,”’ pp. 91 ff. = Annuaire de l’ Association pour Il’ Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques en France (1877), p. 118. Cf. II, 57,n. 5, and II, 92. To the passages cited above 
we may add Meineke, IV, 322, frag. 457 (Cnemon) and III, 25, frag. 76 (Kock) (Smi- 
crines, in the Aspis), both of which are without value for our purpose. The Cnemon of 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica seems to have been created independently of the comic tradition. 
(CuasstcaL Paitotoey, XXX, April, 1935] 151 
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were dvcxo\o., Cnemon a young misanthrope and Smicrines a miserly 
old one. It must be admitted that several plays probably contained a 
Cnemon or a Smicrines. But Smicrines, I believe, was always con- 
ceived to be a miser first and foremost, though perhaps afflicted with 
moroseness as a secondary attribute which is, after all, not unnatural; 
and Cnemon, also a yépwy (ef. n. 12 below), might incidentally, but did 
not necessarily, include miserliness among his other unsocial traits.4 
This principle will dispose of the apparent inconsistencies in the data 
furnished by Alciphron, Lucian, and Julian Misopogon 349 C; they 
were assigning to each character a peripheral rather than a central 
quality. 

More important is the question as to which of the two appeared in 
the Dyscolus. That the play contained a Cnemon is established beyond 
any but a captious doubt by the close parallel, observed by Ribbeck,® 
between one of Aelian’s letters and one of the attested fragments.® 
Furthermore, the striking resemblances between Aelian’s Cnemon and 
the second unnamed dvcxodos of Libanius (Decl. xxvii)’ make it seem 
quite probable that Libanius’ morose man was also a Cnemon, and 
that Aelian and Libanius preserve independent portraits of the char- 
acter for whom Menander’s Dyscolus was named. In these two ver- 

4 Note that the next sentence but one in Choricius (Joc. cit.) still preserves this in- 
dividuality of type, and that the two types are distinct in schol. Hermog. 72, as quoted 
by Meineke. The names appear to support this broad distinction. To be sure, Austin, 
The Significant Name in Terence (Diss., University of Illinois, 1921), says (p. 48), 
“... In the case of Dyucxpivns, there is ample ancient evidence attesting its meaning as 
6 dvarpomos Kal dvoxodos.’’ But this, after all, is based only on Alciphron (loc. cit.; cf. 
Sondag, De nominibus apud Alciphronem propriis [Bonn, 1905], p. 61), and we have 
found stronger reason above to follow Choricius and the Epitrepontes in this matter. 
The schol. on Od. vii. 225 seems to connect the name with oucxpoddoyos, which, if not 
actually a more reasonable etymology, at least carries as much weight as Alciphron. 
The suffix -ivns, on Austin’s showing (op. ci!., p. 53 and refs.), ‘‘denotes material or 
quality’’—in this case perhaps the moral ‘‘smallness’’ of a miser. 

Fick-Bechtel (Die griechischen Personennamen [Géttingen, 1894], p. 171) connects 


Cnemon with xvjyun, ‘“Schienbein.’”’ Would not ‘‘Shanks”’ be a good name for a gangling 
countryman? 

8 O. Ribbeck, ‘‘Agroikos, eine ethologische Studie,’’ Abh. d. kénigl.-stichs. Gesellsch. d. 
Wissensch. (Phil.-hist. Klasse), X (1888), 1-68. 

6 Cf. the first fragment of the Dyscolus as given in Meineke (=127 [Kock]) with 
Aelian Ep. rust. 15 (Callippides to Cnemon): ‘‘So I am sacrificing to Pan and I am in- 
viting the most eligible Phylasians to the ceremony. With them I should like to have 
you come, too.” Cf. Graux, op. cit. (see n. 3), II, 57, n. 5; Ph. E. Legrand, The New 
Greek Comedy, trans. James Loeb (London and New York, 1917), p. 166. 


7 For the parallels cf. Ribbeck, op. cit. (see n. 5), pp. 15 ff. 
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sions he is solely the rustic misanthrope, but the notice in Lucian 
(loc. cit.) shows that he was sometimes conceived to have a taint of 
avarice as well. 

On the other hand, we are not compelled to believe that there wasa 
Smicrines in the play. It is unlikely that the dramatist would have 
chosen to overload his piece in this fashion; a morose man and his op- 
posite, a good-tempered fellow, would have done very well,® but two 
antisocial personalities cheek-by-jowl would have proved rather in- 
tractable material,® especially when the line of demarcation between 
them was subtly drawn. Besides, the two passages in the Misopogon 
(loc. cit.) do not really force us to admit a Smicrines to the play, as 
Graux would have us believe.!° They do not necessarily refer to the 
same person, because only one of them (349 C) mentions Smicrines, 
and he, though called a dtcxodos tpecBirns, might well have been so 
described on the principle of ethological overlapping stated above, 
even though he appeared, in some other play, as the ¢uAapyupos instead. 
I am inclined to believe that the Avoxodos" of Misopogon 342 A was 
Cnemon, since the next sentence (see last note to Table I above) 
stamps the person in question as an &ypovxos, a misanthrope of the 
rustic variety, like the Cnemon of Aelian and, probably, of Libanius 
(Decl. xxvii). The passage will not lose point by this assumption, for 
Cnemon was probably, pace Graux, a bearded yépwyv like Smicrines; at 
least none of our witnesses says that Cnemon was only a stripling,” 
and in Libanius (xxvii. 23) he is old enough to have a son of eighteen or 
twenty. And the third passage in Julian (Caesars 311 A), in which 
Zeus refers to Vespasian as Tov outkpivyy Todrov, can hardly be meant 
to mark the close-fisted Flavian emperor as a mere dicxodos, so the 
writer must have been well aware of the essential difference. 

8 As Demea and Micio in the Adelphoe, modeled on Menander’s ’AdeA¢oi. 

® Cf. Usener, Rh. Mus., XXVIII (1873), 405; Ribbeck, op. cit. (see n. 5), p. 18: “‘[se. 
in the Dyscolus] .... ist .... kein Platz mehr fiir einen zweiten geizigen aypotkos.”’ 


10 Op. cit. (see n. 3) II, 57, n. 5; ef. Kock, III, 37. Ribbeck, too, argued for Cnemon 
only, but he did not deal, as one must, with the evidence from Julian. 


11 Observe, incidentally, that the capitalizing of the word here is only the caprice of 
editors, so that Julian may have meant not ‘‘the Morose Man of Menander’’ but simply 
“‘Menander’s morose man who said, ‘I was bringing sorrows upon myself.’ ’’ See last 
note to Table I above. 


12 The beard, of course, served to distinguish the mask of a yépwy from that of a 
veavioxos (Pollux Onomasticon iv. 145). 
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In excluding Smicrines from the Dyscolus, a course for which fur- 
ther reasons will appear later, we shall be rejecting necessarily the 
contention of Weil and Bonnet,!’ that this play was a source, if not 
the sole source, for the Aulularia of Plautus. This belief was based 
upon the possible identity of Choricius’ Smicrines, the putative hero 
of the Dyscolus, with the miser Euclio.'* Bonnet, in arguing that 6 
Avoxodos = Smicrines = Euclio, thought it mandatory to destroy Eu- 
clio’s character of @uAapyupia and prove that he was not an actual 
miser, but Funck"™ has demonstrated the futility of this argument. So, 
without rejecting the possibility that Smicrines may be the true proto- 
type of Euclio, I believe that the Aulularia—together, perhaps, with 
its curious fifth-century sequel the Querolus'“—is descended from 
some play (or plays), perhaps of Menander, the title of which we do 
not know. 

Incidentally, it has not been observed heretofore that Querolus, the 
hero of the later Aulularia, has a trait in common with Aelian’s 
Cnemon and with the former of Libanius’ dtocxoXor (Decl. xxvi)—they 
all hate to exchange greetings with passing acquaintances: 

AELIAN Ep. rust. 14: waxaprov 5é Hrynuat tov Tepoéa kara dbo Tpdrous éxeivor, 
bre Te wrnvos Hv Kal ovdevl cuvnvra, bTEpavw TE HY TOV Tpocayopebey TVA 
Kal aoravecbar. 

Lipanius Decl. xxvi. 7: kal phy Kaxetvo devov éeAaoar THs ayopas TO THs 
Tpoopnaews ovK 016’ d7dbev eis Tov Biov eiveNOdv TOV SEetva Xalipe tr. 
ob yap éywye, wa Tovs Oeobs, 6pH rod pnuaros 7d képdos. od yap @ ye NUTS 
dkiws éxer Ta mpayuata, BeAXTiW Tapa TO xalpeEetv dkovoa yiyvera. 

Querolus, p. 8, ll. 2 ff. [Peiper]: 

Quer: Ecce iterum rem molestam: ‘salve Querole.’”’ Istud cui bono, tot 
hominibus hac atque illac have dicere? Etiam si prodesset, ingratum 
foret. 


13H. Weil, Journal des savants, 1906, p. 516; M. Bonnet, Mélanges offerts a Louis 
Havet (Paris, 1909), pp. 17-37: ‘“‘Smikrines-Euclion-Harpagon.”’ 

14 Cf, Choricius loc. cit. (Zucxpivns ...., 6 deduws, un re tdv evdov 6 xamvds olxorto 
dépwv) and Aulularia 300 ff. The theory of a Menandrian original for the Aulularia has 
met with varying degrees of acceptance; for the doxography of this point cf. G. Jach- 
mann, Plautinisches und Attisches (Berlin: Weidmann, 1931), pp. 128 ff. 

18 A, Funck, “De Euclione Plautino,” Rh. Mus., LX XIII (1920-24), 456 ff.; cf. 
Jachmann in Berliner Phil. Wochenschr., XX XV (1915), 1017, and in op. cit. (see n. 14), 
pp. 131 ff. Probably more arguments will still appear on both sides; cf. M. Pokrowsky 
in Wiener Studien, XLIX (1931), 128-33. 

16 Aulularia sive Querolus, Theodosiani Aevi Comoedia Rutilio Dedicata, ed. Rudolfus 
Peiper (Lipsiae, 1875). 
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This analogy led a friend to suggest to me that the misanthrope 
Cnemon=the misanthrope Querolus, who is the son of the miser 
Euclio;!’ then, if Smicrines was identical with Euclio (as Bonnet et al. 
would have it), it would follow that Cnemon was the son of Smicrines 
—a conclusion that might seem to be supported by the fact that in 
one of the fragments (II M=128 K) we have a son pleading with a 
father of clearly avaricious tendencies; and that if both Smicrines and 
Cnemon occurred in the same play, the later confusion between them, 
ethologically, could be very easily explained. But it may be objected, 
more cogently, I think, that this theory is incompatible with the ap- 
parent age and character of Aelian’s Cnemon, who is unquestionably 
derived from the Dyscolus; that if Cnemon, as the supposed son, had 
been the speaker of the fragment cited, there is nothing to show that 
he was truly ‘“‘morose”’; that the close juxtaposition of a dtaxoNos and a 
gidapyupos is highly improbable; and that the relation of the Querolus 
to the Aulularia is too imperfectly understood for it to serve as a basis 
for conjecture.'® Yet the particular manifestation of surliness may 
well have been used by Menander, for when we find that several possi- 
ble imitations of the playwright agree in any one point, the probability 
is strengthened that this bit of characterization is really derived from 
his art. 

Libanius’ two sketches of “morose men’’ deserve a word for their 
own sake. The second (xxvii), as we have seen, seems to have the more 
immediate connection with the Dyscolus, although Kock’ judged that 
the former (xxvi) was more in the spirit of Menander because he was 
able to isolate from it, with slight verbal transpositions, a greater 


17 Querolus, p. 3, 1. 18 [Peiper]: ‘‘Pater Queroli nostri fuit avarus Euclio”’; p. 6, 1. 10: 
‘*Pater huius Queroli Euclio fuit avarus et cautus senex.”’ 


18 On the possibility of a Greek original for the Querolus cf. L. Havet, Le Querolus, 


comédie Latine anonyme, ... (‘‘Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes études, sciences phil. et 
hist.’’ [Paris, 1880], quarante et uniéme fasc.), pp. 7, 11 ff., and 16; cf. Quer., p. 5 [Pei- 
per]: ‘‘.... noster sermo poeticus . . . . , qui Graecorum disciplinas ore narrat barbaro, 


etc.” But probably it was the unknown writer’s own invention to assign a son to Euclio, 
for Plautus’ Euclio has only a daughter; Querolus, on the other hand, has no sister (cf. 
p. 51, 1. 23 [Peiper]). 

19TII, 37. As Ribbeck remarks (op. cit., p. 15), in Decl. xxvii. 17 Libanius as much 
as confesses that he is drawing upon some comedy or other, but it is difficult to believe 
that the incident mentioned could have occupied a very prominent place in the original, 
for it may have a crassly humorous, but scarcely a dramatic value. 
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number of supposed comic verses?°—a criterion of doubtful value. 
Foerster, more skeptical, believed that both declamations owed as 
much to various yapaxrnp.iopot”! as to the New Comedy, although he 
admitted that some measure of Menandrian influence was to be dis- 
cerned in them. I think he is fully justified in detecting borrowings 
from more comedies than one in Decl. xxvi® but that the Dyscolus 
must have been prominent among them. 

Was the pitting of the Morose Man against the Talkative Wife orig- 
inal with the sophist, because suggested to him by his own experience,”® 


20 TIT, 670; Hermes, XXI (1886), 394. Cf. Meineke, IV, 106: ‘‘neque ex alia fabula 
Libanius suam dvoxdé\ov imaginem videtur expressisse.”’ 


21 This might be supported in part by several coincidences which Foerster himself 
neglected to record: Decl. xxvi. 16: kai ox®upara ékebpnker els ovyjv GyblOnra dca. (cf. 
Theophrastus’ \ddos: Aéywr Sre xaderOv TS AGAW EoTi GuwTGy KTr.); xxvi. 16: ... . 4 de 
apracaca rov orparnyov xtX. (cf. Theophr., mepiepyos: kai tov orpatnyév mpocedOav 
épwrijoat wore wéAdEL TapararrecOat, Kai Ti wera THY abjprov TapayyeNel) ; XXVi. 23: dvelpata 
dinyetrac (cf. Theophr., ddoAéoxns: elra, 5 ris vuxrds elder EvimM0v, TOTO Sinyqcacban) ; 
xxvi. 40 (she prates of the poets); cf. Juvenal vi. 434 ff.: 

Illa tamen gravior, quae cum discumbere coepit, 
laudat Vergilium, periturae ignoscit Elissae, 
conmittit vates et comparat, inde Maronem 
atque alia parte in trutina suspendit Homerum. 
cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
turba tacet, nec causidicus nec praeco loquetur, 
altera nec mulier. verborum tanta cadit vis, 

tot pariter pelves ac tintinnabula dicas 

pulsari. 


With the last line cf. Liban. op. cit. xxvi. 34: 7d Awbwvatov brepBaiver xadxelov (sc. yuri). 
The gruff Johnson appreciated the annoying possibilities of the situation as fully as did 
the morose Juvenal (Boswell, Life [Everyman’s ed.], II, 337): “Supposing [said he] a 
wife to be of a studious or argumentative turn, it would be very troublesome: for in- 
stance, if a woman should continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy.” 


22 R. Foerster (ed.), Liban., VI, 494, n. 2; 546, n. 1. For two undoubted reminiscences 
of Phrynichus and Alexis cf. Foerster, Hermes, XII (1877), 211. Headlam’s contention 
(ed. Herodas xiii), that Decl. xxvi is derived from the I]\déxtov of Menander, does not, 
me iudice, deserve serious consideration, because the verses quoted in Gellius ii. 23. 10 
show that the wife’s persistent talk was directed toward a definite goal, and was not 
mere random loquacity. 


23 This dicxoXos, unlike his brother of Decl. xxvii, has a psychopathic bent: the 
slightest sound is agony to his ears. We are reminded that there was a time when Li- 
banius, for years the victim of cephalaea, could not have endured to hear even the men- 
tion, as he says (Or. i. 144), of Valens’ resounding trumpets. Perhaps he was in a posi- 
tion at least to develop his sources with considerable personal feeling. Cf. Pack, ‘“‘The 
Medical History and Mental Health of Libanius,’’ Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXIV 
(1933), liii. 

The piece was imitated by Ben Jonson in Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, and Volpone; 
see the notes to the Yale editions of Jonson. He used, of course, the Latin translation 
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or did he elaborate a hint of it found somewhere in comedy? Probably 
the latter. The inevitable friction between the two antipodal types is 
neatly formulated in a verse of Horace (Sat. ii. 5. 90)—‘‘Difficilem et 
morosum offendet garrulus . . . .”—which would serve to point the 
contrast which Donatus (on Adelphoe 68) noted between the brothers 
Demea and Micio. With a single slight change (garrula) the formula 
would fit the present case. It was a real advance in psychological 
truth to recognize the essential loquacity of woman by so changing the 
gender of the aggressor,” and to introduce that piquant situation, the 
war of the sexes—a forward step which Menander may well have taken 
in his own art.% While this motive cannot have been worked out at 
such great length in the Dyscolus as in the late declamation, there is a 
trace of it, even so, to be found in the play itself (Frag. VIII M= 
134 K): 

ow pact TOUTW TH Oe@ 

ov dety mpoorévac. 


The words were probably spoken by a good-humored ddoXéox7n, per- 
haps, as I shall show, the intended bride of Cnemon’s son, in answering 
a gruff rebuke for her chatter when she visited the sanctuary of Pan 
at Phyle*—for talkative women could not help ridiculing the merest 
hint that they be silent.27 So she must mean, “I have every right to 
talk as much as I please,” and she whimsically adduces a cult practice 
to prove it. 

The incident which led us to recognize Aelian’s Cnemon as descend- 
ed directly from the Dyscolus (see n. 6) throws no light, according to 


of Morel; cf. E. Koeppel, ‘“‘Quellenstudien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’s, usw.,” in 
Miinchener Beitrage zur romanischen und englischen Philologie, XI (1895), 9 ff. So we find 
bits of Menandrian characterization taken over, if by a somewhat devious route, in the 
Elizabethan drama. 


24 Perhaps Theophrastus and Plutarch (De garrulitate) reveal a certain lack of pene- 
tration in choosing to describe the a5o0Aéoxns (or the Addos) instead of the ddoXAéox7, al- 
though Plutarch seems once to appreciate feminine frailty in this matter; cf. his account 
(ibid. 506 F) of the Roman matron (yur? réAXa chdpwv, yur? 5) whose loquacity be- 
trayed the weighty counsels of the Senate. 


2 Cf. Plautus op. cit. 123 ff. 


26 The scholium on Aristoph. Lysistr. 2, quoted by Kock, ad loc., points clearly to a 
woman as the speaker. 


27 Cf. Libanius Decl. xxvi. 16; xxvi. 21: 51a ri cor oww7rd; 
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Kock (III, 37), upon the plot. But, as Ribbeck pointed out (op. cit., 
p. 13), we are not to be discouraged by the fact that Cnemon (in Ep. 
rust. 16) seems to decline his neighbor’s invitation to attend the fes- 
tival of Pan at Phyle.?* At last he must, in the original, have acceded 
reluctantly after all,?® and the decision must have had serious conse- 
quences for him. I suggest that Aelian did not undertake to follow 
this further action in full because it would have meant the writing of 
so many more such “‘letters” as would have seriously marred the sym- 
metry of the rather slight collection.*° The limitations of the pseudo- 
epistolary form required him to freeze the plot at this convenient 
point by making Cnemon refuse definitely. 

Assuming that he did go, what is likely to have happened? Here 
we are aided by the @iAapyupos-declamation of Choricius,*! in which 
the old miser*® and his son, contrary to their usual practice, accept an 
invitation to a mavnyuprs (xxiii. 7), where the youth falls in love with 
a poor girl of great beauty. The father, distressed because she can 
bring no dowry, tries to interest the young man in a rich damsel, who 
is willing enough to be his bride, but whose charms are much slighter. 
The son, having subsequently proved himself a hero in the defense of 
his city, demands as his reward the hand of the indigent beauty, and 
the issue of the debate is whether or not he shall have her. Of course 
it would be rash, in the absence of better proof than we can command, 

28 For the little that is known of this festival cf. Legrand, op. cit. (see n. 6), p. 166; 
Frazer on Pausan. i. 32. 1; H. G. Lolling, ‘‘Das Nymphaion auf dem Parnes,” Mittheil. 


des K.-D. Arch. Instituts in Athen, V (1880), 291; 8S. Solders, Die ausserstddtischen Kulte 
und die Einigung Attikas (Diss., Lund, 1931), p. 61, par. 13. 


29 Frag. III M =129 K was probably a protest of the father Cnemon against his 
son’s desire to attend the celebration; it is no mark of piety to go, he says, for even 
housebreakers render sacrifice. The truly pious man (he really means one as economical 
as himself) would offer a cake or a bit of incense, all of which would be consumed. It has 
not been noted that in Aelian (Ep. rust. 16) Cnemon again gives an obviously hypocriti- 
cal reason for refusing to sacrifice to Pan: rots 5¢ Oeods robs re &Adous Kal Tov Tava 
donrdfoual Te kal rpocayopelw Tapiav pdvorv. Obw be ovdev, obd5é yap abrods évoxrety Ew. 
Cf. also Liban., Decl. xxxi. 21. 


30 Even as it stands, more letters (four) are assigned to this pair of correspondents 
(Cnemon and Callippides) than to any other. 


31 xx—xxiii [Foerster-Richtsteig]. 


8 Incidentally, his harshness toward his son (xx. 5; ef. xx. 15) resembles that shown 
by Libanius’ second dtcxodos (xxvii) to his son. 
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to assert that the story comes from a plot of Menander, but the son’s 
prowess in battle, with his consequent right to claim any reward that 
the city can bestow, is, like the familiar aroxnpvéts-motive, an idea 
more at home in declamations than in the drama,** and its purpose, to 
introduce the needed forensic element, is so obvious that it may be 
ignored in our reconstruction of the plot. Treated thus, the passage 
has the value of revealing the sort of complications we are to expect 
when a parsimonious old countryman is induced to take his son to a 
festival. May we assume that in Frag. II M=128 K the youth is 
begging Cnemon’s permission to marry the poor girl of his own choice*4 
instead of the rich one selected for him? No doubt Cnemon refuses at 
first, but is somehow persuaded in the end to reverse his decision. 
Meanwhile, his character will be best brought out if he is goaded, at 
one or the other of his two vulnerable spots, by the other actors. Is he, 
perhaps, driven frantic by the incessant chatter of his own candidate, 
so that he comes to realize that in spite of her wealth she will be un- 
endurable as a daughter-in-law? Or does he stubbornly resist the 
claims of the other girl until she is made acceptable to him by some 
improvement in her fortunes**—such, for example, as could be brought 
about through an dvayvwpiois? Or are these two ideas developed con- 
currently? 

In conclusion, the study of the Dyscolus leaves me with three con- 
victions: Cnemon is to be accepted for this play, Smicrines rejected; / 
Cnemon’s incidental ¢iAapyupia and the AaXia of one of the other char- 
acters, doubtless a woman, are both evidenced in the fragments, but 
we cannot be sure whether Cnemon’s purse or his ears suffered the 
more before the dénouement was accomplished; his visit to the shrine 
at Phyle, probably in the company of his son, was important in the 
development of the plot—it may, for example, have meant the addi- 
tion to his family, by marriage, of a new member whose coming was 

33 Cf. Choricius xlii; Liban. Decl. xxxiii and xxxvii. 


34 Tt would mean that Cnemon would have to finance their marital venture himself; 
hence the lines, phrased with a diplomatic vagueness, urge him to 
. émixoupety Taaw, ebmdpous mrovety 
obs av divy wrelorous dtd cavTod. 
% There is a hint of this possibility in Choricius xx. 67: rocodrov rijs &y mrdobTw 
Stapepobons aiperwrépay rihv everdy vouoréov, dcov } wey lows ad ébpor xpnuara KTH. 
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somehow distressing to him, whether it threatened his finances, his 
peace of mind, or both.* 


36 Tt is not unlikely that the old man and his son had been invited to the festival by 
a rich neighbor, like Callippides in Aelian, and that on this occasion the son saw, and 
fell in love with (apparently without violence), a poor girl of unknown antecedents. 
So the youth must have had, by a sort of irony, an amorous adventure of a somewhat 
higher sort than that which Callippides had dangled before Cnemon himself (Ep. rust. 
15). It is, of course, notorious that such festivals, in the New Comedy, were a frequent 
scene of love encounters (cf. the numerous references in Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
p. 79, n. 1; and Professor Murray, in Powell and Barber, New Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature [2d ser.], pp. 16 ff.), which sometimes took place when the victim was 
thy rirOnv brodePbetcav ebpety mepwuern, exactly as in Aelian (loc. cit.). The irony 
would be strengthened if the poor girl was finally revealed as the daughter of Callippides 
himself—for then the object of his vulgar jest would turn out to be his own daughter. 


ANN ARBOR, MIcH. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CODEX MAFFEIANUS OF CICERO’S PHILIPPICS 


In his Emendationes in Philippicas Ciceronis, first printed at Venice in 1542, 
Hieronymus Ferrarius quotes several manuscripts.! The one which he cites 
most frequently for the orations which it included (i-iv), and which he con- 
sidered the most valuable, was the Colotianus (belonging to Angelo Colocci). 
He says of it: is liber ex omnibus minime mendosus est (ii. 1) and cui ex omnibus 
maximam fidem habeo (iii. 17). Of its age he remarks: Liber Col. et alter non 
minoris vetustatis (ii. 21) and non mediocris vetustatis est (ii. 50). The manu- 
script has not been identified but Clark speaks of a familia Colotiana, consist- 
ing of manuscripts as old as the twelfth century. He rates this family next to 
the best manuscript.? 

Next in favor with Ferrarius, as shown by the frequency of his quotations 
and by his comments, is the Langobardicus. This has been identified by 
Clark as Vat. lat. 3227, written in a Beneventan script of the twelfth century. 
The manuscript came into Ferrarius’ hands through the kindness of Cardinal 
Marcello Cervini (viii. 21), who became Pope Marcellus IT in 1555. 

A third manuscript which appears frequently in Ferrarius’ notes is the 
Codex Scalae, which belonged to Iohannes Scala (x. 15). Clark has identified 
this as Vat. lat. 3228, of the tenth century.* 

Another manuscript mentioned rather frequently by Ferrarius is called 
Gad. This is probably to be expanded into Gaddianus and to be referred to 
some member of the well-known Gaddi family of Florence, many of whose 
manuscripts are now in the Laurentian and National libraries of that city. 
Some of the manuscripts of Giovanni Gaddi came into the hands of Fulvio 
Orsini and are now in the Vatican. Orsini was in touch with Niccolo Gaddi.‘ 

Besides these four manuscripts, others are mentioned less frequently by 
Ferrarius. If we consider the respectable age of at least three of the four, we 
wonder whether another, called the Maffeianus and as yet unidentified, was 
also an early one, especially since in the two passages in which Ferrarius men- 

1T have used the apparently correct and complete reprint given by In omnes M. 


Tullit Ciceronis orationes . . . . enarrationes, Vol. Il: Lucubrationes in M. T. Ciceronis 
orationes (Basel: Ioannes Oporinus [1553]). 


2A. C. Clark in the second edition of the Philippics (‘‘Oxford Classical Texts’) 
and in Class. Rev., XIV (1900), 40. 


3In the (undated and unpaged) Preface to his edition, Clark several times wrongly 
numbers these two manuscripts 3327 and 3328; the correct numbering is given in the 
Sigla preceding the text. 
‘ Pierre de Nolhac, La bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini (1887), pp. 216-17. 
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tions it® editors accept an emendation of his supported by Maffei’s manuscript. 
His note on the first reads: 

Sic l(iber) Lang(obardicus): . . . . conversione et perturbationum rerum. Ego 
sic: ... . conversione et perturbatione omnium rerum, ut illud pro Flacco [94): 
.... Cconversione rerum ac perturbatione..... Sententiam meam Bernardini 
Maphaei liber approbavit. 


In my dissertation I proved by internal evidence that Achille Maffei’s 
manuscript of Catullus quoted by Statius was none other than Ottob. lat. 
1829, the famous manuscript discovered by W. G. Hale and known as R.° 
The man who owned the Cicero, Bernardino Maffei, born in 1514 and made 
cardinal in 1549, was the brother of this Achille. Bernardino enriched the li- 
brary which the two brothers inherited from their ancestors: 

Eius mihi copiam fecit Achilles Maffeus antiquitatis omnis peritissimus. Quem 
{librum] in antiqua et vetustorum codicum refertissima avita bibliotheca invenit; 
quam a maioribus inchoatam vir optimus idemque doctissimus Bernardinus 
Cardinalis mirum in modum locupletaverat.’ 

Noting the mention of Maffei by Ferrarius, I asked myself this question: 
If Achille’s Catullus was in the Ottoboni collection of the Vatican, would his 
brother’s Cicero be in the same collection? To answer this I looked over the 
six manuscripts of the Philippics in the Ottoboni collection. In quite proper 
dramatic manner it was the last one to be examined, No. 1992, a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century like the rest, that yielded the sought-for evidence: 
on folio Ir there is a coat-of-arms with the name Mafeorum. This is repeated 
on folio 96r in the form Mafaeorum. Furthermore, this is the only one of the 
six manuscripts which at Phil. xi. 27 has in the first hand a reading approxi- 
mating that of Ferrarius, supported, as he says, by the Maffeianus. It has 
concursatione ac perturbatione omnium rerum. Ferrarius’ reading is con- 
versione et perturbatione omnium rerum. Most manuscripts have concursatione 
(or concursione) perturbationum rerum. This is true also of the five other 
Ottoboni manuscripts except that 1662 has eversione, 1528 omits rerum, and a 
second hand in 1577 added ac and omnium, without, however, changing 
perturbationum. 

Editors give chief or entire credit for the accepted reading to the Maffei 
manuscript,® but it is now evident just where credit is due: conversione et 
is from the Langobardicus; Flacc. 94 confirmed this and suggested perturba- 
tione; omnium was apparently Ferrarius’ emendation; later an examination 
of the Maffeianus confirmed both perturbatione and omnium. Probably this 
reading of the Maffeianus is due to fifteenth-century emendation rather than 

5 Phil. xi. 27; viii. 28. 

6 The Identification of the Manuscripts of Catullus Cited in Statius’ Edition of 1566 
(Chicago, 1908). 

70. Panvinio, Fasti (1558), quoted by A. Ronchini in Atti e memorie d. R. deputa- 
zione di storia patria per le provincie Modenesi e Parmensi, VII (1874), 336. 


8 Clark credits it to Codd. Ferrarii. 
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tradition, but this question cannot be decided until the manuscripts of that 
century are studied. The reading conversione et should be credited to Vat. 
3227 (Langobardicus) rather than to Ferrarius (if the latter’s report is cor- 
rect); Clark, who gives some readings of this manuscript, does not cite it at 
this point. 

The only other reference to the Maffeianus that I have noted is at viii. 28: 
“Lang. pro hi, hic. Nonnulli, et se. Hi se, alii. Ego, wsi correxeram. Opinio- 
nem meam Bernardini Maffaei liber approbavit.”’ Here one sees clearly that 
the emendation preceded the examination of the manuscript. But unfortu- 
nately Ottob. 1992 (the Maffei manuscript) does not have usi but sed.? This, 
of course, makes its identification as Bernardino Maffei’s dubious, but I am 
inclined to think that there is some confusion about Ferrarius’ report. We 
must remember the positive evidence of the coat-of-arms. It is possible, of 
course, that there were two manuscripts of the Philippics in the hands of the 
various members of the Maffei family, but the striking reading at xi. 27 tends 
to show that Ottob. 1992 is the particular Maffei manuscript (if there was ever 
more than one) which Ferrarius cites. That Ferrarius makes mistakes is 
shown in his comment on xiv. 9. He states that all his manuscripts lack cum 
dedecore, but, according to Clark, both s (Codex Scalae) and v (Langobardi- 
cus) have it. Perhaps some of the differences between c and the Colotianus 
noted by Clark!® are due to confusion or other forms of error on Ferrarius’ 
part. 

In any case this much is true: My reasoning that a Maffei Cicero should 
be in the same library and collection as the Maffei Catullus proved to be right. 
It follows that the converse is true and that we now have external as well as 
internal evidence that the Catullus manuscript Ottob. 1829 (R) belonged to 
Maffei. 

It has already been stated that Ferrarius obtained the Langobardicus 
through the kindness of Cardinal Marcello Cervini. Another manuscript 
which Ferrarius cites belonged to the Cardinal himself (ii. 48; iii. 23; vii. 3). 
The Cardinal also owned a Catullus manuscript quoted by Statius. As I 
showed in my dissertation, this is now in the Ottoboni collection of the 
Vatican. The Cardinal’s library was, in fact, the nucleus of that collection. 
Therefore it is natural to assume that his Cicero manuscript is there too. 

The readings of the six Ottoboni manuscripts in the three passages just 
mentioned enable us to identify Marcellus’ manuscript with a fair degree of 
certainty. On ii. 48 Ferrarius approves the reading religionem of Cardinal 
Marcello’s manuscript as against the vulgate religiones. Of the six Ottoboni 
manuscripts only 1577 has religionem; the others have religiones." On iii. 23 

9So do 1577 and 2842 (corrected from se); 1528 and 1787 have ii se; 1662 has hic. 

10 Class. Rev., XIV (1900), 41-42. 


11 Ottob. 1662 has a correction, from or to s, but in any case it cannot be read as 
religionem now. 
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Ferrarius approves the reading Tiberium of the Cardinal’s manuscript instead 
of Tyberinum. Ottob. 1577 is one of the three Ottoboni manuscripts which 
has Tiberium. On vii. 3 Ferrarius reports that in place of the vulgate 
providi cives et the Cardinal’s manuscript reads p. r. vindicius esset hi. This 
reading is found in three Ottoboni manuscripts: 1577, 1992, and 2842, 
though in the last there has been a correction.! 

The last of the manuscripts which Ferrarius cites by name is one brought 
to him by Paulus Ricardus; it was not an old one (viii. 21). 

Ferrarius makes a distinction between old and recent manuscripts and 
printed editions—a distinction which not all of his contemporaries observe. 
By recent manuscripts he presumably means those written in the fifteenth 
century. Just how many manuscripts Ferrarius consulted regularly or oc- 
casionally is not certain. In one place (ix. 3) he states that four old manu- 
scripts have the reading morti. This is in addition to the Colotianus which did 
not extend this far. Apparently, then, he had seen at least one manuscript 
older than the fifteenth century besides the Colotianus, Langobardicus, Codex 
Scalae, and Gaddianus. On i. 34 Ferrarius reports that five manuscripts, in- 
cluding the Langobardicus, omit a clause, while many others, including the 
Colotianus, have it. Here old and new manuscripts are not distinguished, 
except that it is implied that the two which are named are older and better. 
On xiv. 20 Ferrarius attributes the reading invigilasse to five veteres, including 
the Langobardicus. If he is using veteres as carefully here as he does some- 
times, he consulted six manuscripts older than the fifteenth century, since 
the defective Colotianus must be added to the five. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TOAEMOZ AKHPTKTOZ 


It is some time since the fourth volume cf The Cambridge Ancient History 
was published, but as yet no criticism has appeared of the theory there ad- 
vanced by Mr. Walker concerning the Unheralded War.! Perhaps a few 
friendly remarks may be made on the subject. 

Mr. Walker’s contention is this, that Herodotus is wrong in connecting 


12 The others are 1787 and 1992 (Maffeianus). The fact that Ferrarius does not 
quote the Maffeianus for this and the following readings shows that he had only a few 
readings from it. The other Ottoboni manuscripts have Tiberinum in various spellings. 

13] owe the readings on these three passages to the kindness of Mgr. E. Tisserant, 
pro-prefect of the Vatican Library, and Miss Dorothy M. Schullian, formerly fellow 
of the American Academy in Rome. 


1CAH, Vol. IV, chap. viii, §7, ‘‘Athens and Aegina.”” Where only a page is given 
in subsequent notes, it will refer to the fourth volume of the CAH. 
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the outbreak of the Unheralded War with the appeal of Thebes to Aegina;? 
as a matter of fact, he argues, no hostilities ensued as a result of this appeal, 
while the éXeuos axnpuKros is really the war which broke out between the 
two Persian invasions. The improbability and extreme gravity of such an 
error, it may be noticed, force Mr. Walker himself to admit that “if the case 
against Herodotus is to be proved, it must be proved up to the hilt’”’; the 
argument must be quite conclusive.* Critics of the former, therefore, are 
dispensed from formally disproving his thesis; their interference will be justi- 
fied if they can show merely that his case is “not proven.” 
In his first argument! Mr. Walker attempts to prove that both the Theban 
appeals were rejected. The passage on which it is based runs as follows: 
abrixa mwéupavres déovro Aiywnréewy émikadeduevor KaTa TO xpnoTHpLov ade BonBéew 
. of 6€ oe airéovar émtxouvpiny rods Aiaxidas cuuwéeuTew Epacav. retpnoaperwy 5é 
Tov OnBaiwy kara THY cunpaxinv Tay Alakdéwy Kal rpnxXEws TeptepOevTwv bd THv ’ AOnvaiwy, 
airis of OnBaior réuWarres rods wév Aiaxidas ode aredidocay Trav 5é avdpdv eéovro.® 


Mr. Walker first reasons that “the sending of the Aeacidae by the Aeginetans 
in answer to the Theban appeal was clearly equivalent to a diplomatic refusal 
to join in hostilities against Athens.’’® It is at least possible that the Aeginetan 
action implied a greater degree of sympathy than these words of Mr. Walker 
suggest,’ but let his point be conceded. He now proceeds to argue that if his 
interpretation of the Aeginetan action is correct, then ‘the Aeginetans did 
not attack Athens when the statues were sent back by the Thebans’ and 
help of a more lively kind was requested. In other words, since the first appeal 


2 The appeal is dated by Mr. Walker to ca. 506 B.c. 
3P. 255. 5 Hdt. v. 80-81. 
#P. 257. 6 See also p. 162. 


7 The confidence which the ancients placed in such statues is beyond dispute; e.g., 
the Aeacidae themselves were sent for by the Greeks at Salamis (Hdt. viii. 64), the 
Spartans took the Tyndaridae with them to battle (ibid. v. 75), etc. It is stated by 
Macan (n. on ibid. 81, ray Aiaxidéwv) that ‘‘Aiakos and the Aiakidae were at home in 
Athens too, and could scarcely be expected to give efficient aid to the enemies of 
Athens.’’ The opinion is seconded by How (n. on ibid. 80. 2). This argument finds no 
place in Mr. Walker’s discussion, but perhaps, en passant, one may offer a suggestion 
in answer to it. Athens was connected only with Telamon and his son Ajax. Eurysaces 
and Philaeus, from whom the two famous Attic clans derived their origin, were both 
sons of Ajax (unless Philaeus was son of Eurysaces, Paus. i. 35. 2); further, Telamon 
and Ajax were both to be found in Salamis (Hdt. viii. 64), which had been conquered 
and made an Athenian cleruchy by Pisistratus; it was after Ajax again that Cleisthenes 
had named one of his ten new phylae (ibid. v. 66). As yet Athens had no other Aeacid 
connections than these. Telamon, however, had been banished from Aegina, the home 
of his father Aeacus, for partial responsibility in the slaying of his half-brother Phocus 
(Paus. ii. 29. 9, 10). It is possible, therefore, that nothing but enmity existed between 
the Aeacidae of Aegina and those of Salamis and Athens. The precinct which the 
Athenians subsequently marked out for Aeacus (Hdt. v. 89; vide infra) was perhaps in- 
tended to assuage this hostility. 
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was rejected, therefore the second appeal was rejected also. But clearly this 
is no argument, except on the curious assumption that a state cannot go to 
war after once being neutral. 

The Aeginetans, according to Herodotus, rose to the occasion: 

tore OnBalwy dSenbevrwy modeuov axnpuxtrov ’AOnvaioror érépepov’ Emiketwevwv yap 
abvr&v Bowroto., ériurdwoavres wakpfor vnvol és rHv ’Arrikhy Kata pev Eovpay Padnpov 
kara 65& THs &AAns mwapadins woddods Syuous, Tovedvres 5é TadTa peyadrws ’APnvaiovs 
éouxveovto.® 


Mr. Walker bases his second argument? on the expression 7éNeuos &knpvKTos, 
which appears in this passage. He asks: Where in the narrative of Herodotus 
can we find any event or incident which explains the Athenian charge that 
the Aeginetans had ravaged their territory without the customary declara- 
tion of war? To this question, he replies, only one answer can be given: The 
charge can be explained only by the seizure of the sacred vessel off Sunium. 
It is the war thus started!" that is really the Unheralded War. Since the cap- 
ture of this vessel did not occur until after the death of Cleomenes, the war, 
he concludes, is to be dated to the second decade of the fifth century. 

Two brief points can be made in answer to this: first, it is not clear why 
Mr. Walker treats Herodotus’ narrative of events as an Athenian charge and 
then demands that other events be sought elsewhere in the narrative to ex- 
plain it; and, second, the capture of a ship scarcely explains a charge of ravag- 
ing territory, especially if the latter is to include such details as those given 
by Herodotus. 

The third argument” is centered on an oracle given to the Athenians as 
they were preparing to take vengeance. In the words of Herodotus: 

’AOnvaiowse dpunuevoror ex’ Aiywhras orparebecOar HAVE pavtniov ex AedXPOv, ém- 
oxévras ard Tod Alywnréewy adixiov TpinKovra érea, TH evi Kal rpinkoor@ Alax@ réuevos 


amodétavras &pxec0at Tod pds Alywhras modéuou, kai adi xwpnoew Ta Bobdovrar.8 


The Athenians, however, could not restrain themselves; they marked out 
Aeacus’ precinct at once and continued their preparations as before. Various 
difficulties subsequently brought their design to nothing. Mr. Walker resists 
the idea that the oracle was a vaticinium post eventum and argues as follows: 
“No oracle, whether genuine or forged, would have indulged in a date so 
precise as the thirty-first year’; therefore “what Herodotus gives us is not 
the text or the substance of the oracle but the gloss put upon it by those who 
claimed that the prophecy had been fulfilled.”” Since the success promised by 
the oracle was attained when Aegina capitulated in 458 B.c., the claim could 
be substantiated only if the oracle was given in 488 B.c. It was in this year, 


Sy. 81. oP. 267. 
10 Here to be explained as ‘‘a war without formal notice” (ibid.). 


1 For particulars see Hdt. vi. 87 ff. 


12 P, 258. 13 y, 89. 
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therefore, that the Unheralded War broke out, and this was the year in which 
the sacred vessel was seized off Sunium. The third argument thus tallies with 
the second. 

Mr. Walker’s contention, that the expression 76 évi kai rpinxoord can be 
nothing but the phraseology of those who claimed that the oracle had been 
fulfilled, is incapable of proof, but it may be accepted for the sake of argu- 
ment.'* It will then follow that Herodotus has made a mistake somewhere, 
but it is at least arguable that where he is wrong is not, as his critic maintains, 
in saying that hostilities followed upon the Theban appeal to Aegina, but in 
introducing the oracle before its time. Mr. Walker’s argument would prove 
no more than that the oracle belongs to the war which started with the seizure 
of the Theoris. There is no denying that the question is difficult, but it seems 
at least as likely that Herodotus wrongly connected with one war an oracle 
belonging to another as that he created out of his own imagination particulars 
of a war that did not take place at all. The fact that the earlier war (if his- 
torical) bore a certain resemblance to the later (in both cases a hostile act on 
the part of the Aeginetans provoked the Athenians to vengeance) may partly 
explain the confusion. 

Mr. Walker adduces several arguments to show that at any rate no con- 
tinuous state of war existed between the two cities during the period from ca. 
506 B.c. up to the affair of 481 B.c.° He insists that the seizure of the Theoris 
began a separate war. This, indeed, may be the case. If, then, it be a fact 
that the second Theban appeal did lead Aegina to attack Athens, it may per- 
haps be necessary to suppose that the two states made an agreement some 
time afterward. Herodotus’ failure to mention any such conclusion of peace, 
however, need create no difficulties. He is equally silent about the ending of 
hostilities between Athens and Boeotia after the ‘“Double Battle.’’!” 

L. E. Law 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
CANADA 


THE BITHYNIAN CHRISTIANS AGAIN 


Professor Kraemer’s exposition of Pliny x. 96. 7! is timely, and his main 
conclusion beyond dispute. The sacramentum was certainly the Decalogue, 


144 Otherwise the oracle could be taken as unfulfilled, to the vindication of Herodo- 
tus’ account. For an example of an unfulfilled prophecy see Hdt. iv. 179 and Macan’s 
note; cf. Mr. Walker’s note on p. 258. 

1 Cf, Hdt. v. 81, 89, 90 and vi. 87, 88. On the earlier occasion there can have been 
no question of crushing Aegina, but the Athenians may possibly have planned some 
spirited reprisals. 


16 Pp, 255-56. 17 See p. 162, ad fin. 


1 Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., ‘‘Pliny and the Early Church Service,”’ Classical Philology, 
XXIX (1934), 293-300. The passage is as follows: ‘Adfirmabant autem hance fuisse 
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and the indirect evidence for its use by the early Christians is even stronger 
than he suggests.? On certain other points of interpretation my agreement is 
not so complete. 

As to the antiphonal carmen in which Christ was honored as a god (which 
Professor Kraemer equates with psalm), I should like to suggest the possibility 
of identifying it with the element in the Jewish service of which the Decalogue 
formed an integral part, namely, the Shema and its accompanying “‘Benedic- 
tions.’’? Indeed, it would have been strange if the Christians had incorporated 
that small part in their service without making some use of the larger whole. 
Positive evidence for such a use of these forms by Christians comes from a 
peculiar rule enacted by the Jews to the effect that one of the responses should 
be pronounced out loud, rather than under the breath, because Christianized 
Jews attending the services of the synagogue were in the habit of introducing 
the name of Christ at a certain point.‘ As Jews, these individuals refused to 
give up their declaration of faith; as believers in the messiahship of Christ they 
had given his name a place in their worship. And it will be observed that 
these particular altered forms fit Pliny’s description perfectly: in having been 
antiphonal; in constituting worship of Christ as a god (as psalms do not); 
and in being closely associated with the Decalogue, as we find them in our 
Latin sentence. 

The all-important question of the nature of the ‘“common, harmless meal,”’ 
cibum promiscuum et innoxium, hinges on its relation to the Eucharist. Was 
the Eucharist of these Bithynian Christians a purely symbolical act, per- 
formed as part of a morning service of worship and praise,° or a simple form 
of “blessings,” evxapuoriar, pronounced over bread and wine at the con- 
clusion of an ordinary meal, reminiscent of Christ’s breaking bread and 
blessing at the Last Supper? Pliny’s account furnishes a basis for none but 


summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem seque sacramento non in scelus ali- 
quod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fal- 
lerent, ne depositum adpellati abnegarent. Quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse 
rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium; quod ipsum 
facere desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse vetu- 
eram.” 

2P. P. Levertoff, in Liturgy and Worship, ed. W. K. L. Clarke (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932), p. 63. Cf. also W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the 
Christian Liturgy (Oxford, 1925), pp. 81 f., cited by Kraemer. 

3 See Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 42-51; Levertoff, op. cit., p. 76 (for their antiphonal 
character). The Shema itself originally consisted of Deut. 6:4 ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.”’ Later it included Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41. 

4 Levertoff, op. cit., p. 63. 


5 Tertullian De corona 3: ‘‘Eucharistiae sacramentum .... antelucanis coetibus 
sumimus.”’ 

6 Matt. 26:26; Acts 2:42, 46; 20:7-11 (on the first day of the week; cf. Pliny’s 
stato die); I Cor. 10: 16-18; 11:23-26. See also Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 194-200, esp. 
p. 200: ‘‘Thus although our information regarding the Agape is not all that we could 
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negative or indirect inferences, but in our lack of anything better, they are 
perhaps worth drawing.’ 

I think it will readily be admitted that if Pliny conducted these hearings 
with the degree of thoroughness implied in the general tone of his letter, a 
ceremony as distinctive as our Eucharist could hardly have escaped his 
notice. The use of bread and wine, supposed to represent the body and blood 
of Christ, would surely have been referred to in the court proceedings and 
have been reported to the emperor as the most unique (or extravagant and 
depraved) feature of the cult. Especially would this have been true if the 
ceremony had been the central feature of the morning service, as was later the 
ease. Even if the Eucharist was celebrated at the conclusion of the common 
meal, Pliny’s silence would be hard to explain if the ceremony had been en- 
dowed with the distinctive metaphysical character to which we are accus- 
tomed. On the other hand, the repetition of prayers at a meal, however 
beautiful and inspiring their form,* would hardly have attracted the attention 
of a Roman judge, or been deemed of sufficient importance to warrant their 
inclusion in a formal report. 

An a fortiori argument for belief that the Eucharist of these Bithynian 
Christians assumed such a simple, traditional form is contained in the evi- 
dence of strong Jewish influence in other parts of their ritual. If their morning 
service was built up on the Decalogue and Shema, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their evening meal may have borne a close resemblance to the Jewish 
feast of blessings. Acceptance of this view makes possible a reconstruction of 
their ritual practices at once consistent within itself and in harmony with 
the scanty evidence supplied from other sources. 


S. L. Mounier 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


desire, the evidence as a whole justifies us in saying that from the beginning, up till 
toward the middle of the second century, the Agape was connected with the Eucharist 
in the closest way, and that it was a common meal which preceded the Eucharist.” 
For the Jewish prototype of this meal see P. Gavin, Liturgy and Worship, pp. 85 f. 

7 One thing Pliny does not say is that the Christians had given up their evening meal 
at the time he wrote, as many commentators have insisted (see Kraemer, p. 300; 
Oesterley, pp. 144 f., 199). This conclusion is based on a misinterpretation of the last 
clause of Pliny’s description, quod ipsum facere desisse..... The subject of desisse is 
the same as that of adfirmabant, i.e., the apostate witnesses, who testified as to the 
Christian practices in which they had formerly taken part, and which they had given 
up after the issuance of Pliny’s edict. The relative quod refers to these practices as a 
unit (cf. swmmam), not to participation in the common meal. 

8Cf. Gavin, op. cit., p. 90, quoting from the Didache, a document of the second 
century: 

“We thank thee, our Father, for the Holy Vine of David thy servant which thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus thy servant: to thee be glory for ever. ... . 

“Thou, Lord Omnipotent, hast created all things for thy Name’s sake, and hast 
given food and drink to [all] men for their enjoyment, that we should give thanks to 
thee; but upon us thou bestowed spiritual food and drink, and eternal life through 
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JULIA AND LUCIUS VINICIUS 


The purpose of this note is a consideration of the chronology of an event 
in the life of Julia, the daughter of Augustus and Scribonia. Suetonius,! in 
describing the methods employed by Augustus in the rearing of the youthful 
members of his family, says of Julia: ‘“‘extraneorum quidem coetu adeo 
prohibuit, ut L. Vinicio, claro decoroque iuveni, scripserit quondam, parum 
modeste fecisse eum, quod filiam suam Baias salutatum venisset.”’ The dating 
of the visit at Baiae referred to in this passage has been considered by both 
Gardthausen? and Borghesi.*? Gardthausen states no definite conclusion, but 
says that in any case Julia was already married. He seems to base this judg- 
ment on Borghesi, whom he cites, but whom he has apparently misunder- 
stood. He gives no other evidence. Borghesi had written: “Il che dovette 
naturalmente avvenire innanzi che tanto si divulgassero i moltiplici amori di 
Giulia, dopo che fu maritata a Tiberio nel 748, onde stara bene che il biografo 
si contenti nominarlo a quel tempo clarus decorusque iwvenis.”’ Gardthausen 
apparently understood Borghesi’s phrase, dopo che fu maritata a Tiberio nel 
748, as dating Vinicius’ visit to Baiae, whereas Borghesi seems rather to have 
meant that Julia’s love affairs became known after her marriage to Tiberius, 
which was, indeed, the case. But Borghesi has made no attempt to date the 
visit more exactly than before 11 B.c., and J believe that the incident can be 
dated within much narrower limits. 

The context both preceding and following Suetonius’ narration of the repri- 
mand received by Vinicius at the hands of Augustus for having paid his 
respects to Julia seems to have been ignored by both Gardthausen and 
Borghesi. 

Suetonius is describing here Augustus’ methods in the education of the 
youthful members of his family. Just previous to the passage in question 
Suetonius writes: “‘Filiam et neptes ita instituit ut etiam lanificio assue- 
faceret..... ” Obviously the art of spinning was taught to Julia as a young 
unmarried girl in the household of her father. Moreover, immediately follow- 
ing the passage which treats of Augustus’ harsh reprimand, we find in Sue- 
tonius’ words that ‘‘Nepotes et litteras et notare aliaque rudimenta per se 
plerumque docuit ac nihil aeque elaboravit quam ut imitarentur chiro- 
graphum suum..... ” Although this obviously does not refer to Julia, yet 
it serves further to show that Suetonius is here recording the principles main- 
tained by Augustus in the very early training of the young members of his 
house. 

In the passage concerning Vinicius is found, I believe, proof that Julia was 
unmarried and still entirely under her father’s tutelage at the time of the visit 


1 Aug. 64. 
2 Augustus und seine Zeit, II, 3, p. 714, n. 12. 
3 @uvres, V (3), 127. 
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at Baiae. This indication lies in the word extraneorum, the meaning of which 
is, of course, ‘‘strangers,” ‘‘those not belonging to the family.” 

It is, then, evident that Augustus had adopted the plan of excluding from 
association with his unmarried daughter all young men, members of the 
imperial family, of course, excepted. Such a procedure would be natural 
enough when a noble young lady was concerned, both in ancient Rome and in 
many parts of the modern world. The emperor, moreover, as his later actions 
show, had the intention of making a political match for his only child, and it 
is understandable that he would wish to keep Julia from association with 
young men, especially any who might be called clari decorique iuvenes. The 
formation of an attachment on the part of the princess for any young man 
before her marriage might hinder Augustus’ plans and cause unhappiness and 
trouble before and after a marriage for reasons of state. Lucius Vinicius was, 
indeed, a member of a good family,* but not a match for Julia. 

Suetonius has explained how Julia was kept from association with extranet 
before, as I believe, her marriage. That matters were quite different after 
her marriage is clear from Macrobius’ relation of how Julia was attended at a 
gladiatorial show by a throng of dissolute young men—a fact which elicited 
a mild rebuke from Augustus, to which Julia made a rather impudent retort.5 
Clearly the visit to the gladiatorial show in company with the extranet must 
have been the result of the liberty of a Roman matron. Before her marriage, 
as a maiden in her father’s household, such freedom was forbidden, which 
explains the incident of the rebuke to Lucius Vinicius and proves, in my 
opinion, that the visit at Baiae occurred before Julia’s marriage to Marcellus 
in 25 B.c.,° when she was fourteen years old, though not long before this date, 
for at a much younger age she would have been too youthful, in all probabil- 
ity, for such a call to have been paid, or when paid to have caused Augustus 
concern. 


WILLIAM AVERY 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


4Cf. ibid., II, 314-15; Prosop. imp. Rom., III, 435. 


5 Sat. ii. 5. 6. Macrobius records that ‘‘averterant in se populum in spectaculo 
gladiatorum Livia et Iulia comitatus dissimilitudine, quippe cingentibus Liviam gravi- 
bus viris, haec iuventutis et quidem luxuriosae grege circumsedebatur. admonuit pater 
scripto videret, quantum inter duas principes feminas interesset. eleganter illa rescripsit 
et hi mecum senes fient.”’ 


® Dio liii. 27. 5. 
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Der rémische Kaiserkult bei Martial und Statius. By Franz Sauter. 
(“Tibinger Beitrige zur Altertumswissenschaft,” Heft XX1.) 
Stuttgart-Berlin: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. ix+178. 
RM. 9. 


In the opening chapter is a discussion of the title ‘Savior’ in Greece and 
Rome and then of the way in which the safety and welfare of Rome was linked 
to that of the emperor, its conservator, servator, and salus. Chapter ii deals 
with the “King of Peace” in Egyptian and Jewish prophecy, examples of 
Alexander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Augustus, and Nero as elpnvomo.oi, and 
Martial’s representation of Domitian as pacator. The third chapter is con- 
cerned with the Egyptian, Jewish, and Hellenistic conception of the ruler as 
founder of a golden age and the description of Domitian’s time as a new 
golden age by the court poets, who (chap. iv) call him darling of men and gods, 
perhaps under the influence of Egyptian ideas. Chapter v shows how the 
poets portrayed the ruler as Lord of the world and called him imperator, duc, 
praeses, pater, parens, and dominus, and presents a discussion of the probable 
origin and significance of these titles. In chapter vi is a treatment of Domitian 
as god, with special reference to the designation of him as deus or praesens 
deus, by Martial and Statius and their references to his genius and numen. 
Chapters vii, viii, and ix relate to poetical identification or comparison of 
Domitian with Jupiter, Hercules, Dionysus, and other divinities. Chapter x 
deals with poetical allusions to Domitian’s passionate worship of Minerva; 
in chapters xi and xii Sauter studies two epithets of the emperor, Magnus, 
which is both profane in origin and also sacred in its use as a divine epithet, 
and Sanctus, which in most cases of its use by Statius and Martial denotes the 
divinity of Domitian or of something pertaining to him. The eternity of the 
emperor (chap. xiii), expressed by the poets through a prayer or prophecy 
that Domitian live far beyond the life of man or of Nestor and Priam, is part 
of literary tradition and apparently is due to the association of the aeternitas 
imperii with the aeternitas of the emperor. Statius in one poem speaks of the 
monarch as Aion, beginning new centuries. The comparison of the emperor, 
living and dead, with stars and the idea that consecrated rulers went to in- 
habit the stars and themselves became stars is the subject of chapter xiv. 
The following chapter is concerned with the application of the title invictus to 
Domitian and the theory that victory was of necessity an imperial attribute. 
Chapters xvi and xvii relate to the nwmen of the monarch and its effect on 
men (those are called ‘‘blessed”” who come into contact with it) and on nature, 
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particularly on wild beasts. The concluding chapter mentions the private 
cult of Domitian and the honorific months named in his honor. 

Three references call for correction: on page 51, Epigr. xiv. 74 should 
read xiii. 74; on page 109, Silv. v. 2, 4/5 should read v. 2, 44/45; on page 
123, Punica. iii. 6. 110 should read iii. 610. 

On several points the reviewer disagrees with Sauter: thus, on page 5 
Sauter apparently believes that no Greek inscriptions from Augustus to Domi- 
tian call an emperor owrnp, but this is not the case (cf., for example, Ves- 
pasian as owrnp at Phylae—IGR, I 1296); on page 36 Sauter would date the 
first use of the double title dominus et deus in 89 or shortly before, but Euse- 
bius may be correct in dating it in the sixth year of Domitian’s reign. On 
page 64 Sauter is of the opinion that Martial in Epzgr. viii. 15 by the phrase 
ad reducem ... . Iovem means ‘‘der altrémische Juppiter’”; whereas to the re- 
viewer it seems to be a reference to Domitian—Jupiter returning in triumph 
from the Sarmatian war. In chapter x the author mentions two possible 
reasons why Domitian chose Minerva as his patron deity, namely, because 
of some personal service or because of his interest in poetry; the reviewer, 
however, thinks it probable that the Flavians reverenced the palladium given 
Vespasian by Victory, as a symbol of Rome’s eternity and of the transmission 
of power to them from the Julio-Claudians. Domitian seems to have exalted 
Minerva, already honored by his father and brother, to a position similar to 
that of Venus under the preceding dynasty. In Statius Silv. iii. 4. 60-63, the 
desire on the part of Persians, Armenians, and Indians to touch the ingens 
manus of Domitian (cited by Sauter on p. 104) seems to be a reference to 
proskynesis, probably to a desire to kiss the hand. On page 113 Sauter ap- 
parently takes the phrase (from Statius Silv. v. 1. 133) divinaque tela to refer 
to the arms of Caesar, but the next line of Statius shows that they are the 
object of vibrantem and are wielded by Abascantus! In chapter xii there 
may be added to examples of things pertaining to the emperor called “sacred,” 
a passage of Martial i. 70, 5/6, where the clivus is apparently called “‘sacer”’ 
and the Palatia ‘‘veneranda,’”’ because they are the abode of Domitian. On 
page 157 Sauter writes that there is no evidence of the use of the title invictus 
in the case of the emperors from Caligula to Titus inclusive. Supplementum 
Epigr. Gr., Vol. II, No. 850 may, however, indicate that Vespasian was called 
“invincible” (ana[anrou}). 

The foregoing criticisms are of minor importance, and Sauter’s book pro- 
vides a valuable commentary to the text of Martial’s Epigrams and Statius’ 
Silvae, as well as an important contribution to our knowledge of the ruler cult. 


KENNETH Scott 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Geschichte der juristischen Person. By Lupwic ScHNoRR v. CAROLS- 
FELD. Erster Band, Universitas, Corpus, Collegium, im klassischen 
Roémischen Recht. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1933. Pp. x+431. 


It has long been a legal axiom that there are two types of persons—natural 
and juristic. Like most other axioms, this has imposed itself rather by dint of 
confident repetition than by inherent reasonableness. As a matter of fact, in 
recent times almost everything about this statement has been questioned. 
The real existence of both the juristic and the natural person has been denied, 
as well as the difference between them. And the utility of the concept has 
been violently attacked and enthusiastically defended. All this has produced 
a literature so portentous that its complete examination is well-nigh impossible. 

The question of what a juristic person is and the reality and value of the 
concept are matters for social philosophers; but there is also a historical ques- 
tion involved, and that is the history of the concept itself. All sorts of people 
have used the idea of a juristic person for all sorts of purposes, and these 
various uses have been constantly cited by modern investigators. 

Perhaps the most important use of the term is that found in the Roman 
law sources. Its importance is due almost entirely to the fact that the recogni- 
tion of a juristic person at Roman law has been made the basis of the most 
far-reaching inferences. 

In this complete—and certainly exhaustive—study, Dr. Schnorr v. Karols- 
feld has set himself to find out just what the usage in the Roman sources 
really was. He is, however, concerned with the whole problem—historically, 
scientifically, and practically. This considerable volume deals only with the 
juristic person in its private aspect. Subsequently he proposes to examine 
public juristic persons at Roman law; then the history of the idea in Greek 
private and public law; next, the concept in the medieval civil law; and finally 
he hopes in the not too distant future to discuss the problem as it appears in 
modern German law. Since the book was finished before the advent of the 
present régime to power, we do not know whether he means to include the 
modification that Fascist theories have introduced into the notion. 

It is a formidable task. If the author intends to present as full a documen- 
tation in his later volumes, I fear these future publications will be a little more 
distant than he now expects. In the present study, he has carefully examined 
and classified the literally thousands of instances in which the Roman law 
terms for private corporation, corpus, collegium, wniversitas, have been used in 
the legal and the non-legal sources, chiefly in Latin. If he had done no more 
than collect and classify them, he would have rendered a notable service. 
Reference to these sources has been made frequently enough, but until now 
the entire material has never been assembled. Every shade of meaning or 
qualification that the context can give, the author has painstakingly and 
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lucidly set forth. To that he has added an examination of group terms dealing 
with a collection of things rather than of persons—a problem with a history 
and a complication of its own. 

The conclusions to which Dr. Schnorr v. Karolsfeld comes are these. The 
Continental theory of a “juristic person” which includes foundations, prop- 
erty-aggregates, successive holders of an office, etc., is not Roman. There was, 
however, a fully developed Roman theory of corporations, i.e., a theory 
which gave “‘juristic personality” to any aggregation of persons, so that the 
collectivity could be treated by the law for many purposes as though it were 
a person. This new person could own property and dispose of it, but there 
seems to have been no further development of the notion. For example, the 
individual members did not enforce their rights by proceedings against the 
corporation, but by proceedings against each other. 

It was accordingly an imperfect theory of juristic personality which these 
many instances indicate, but it was a real one. And such as it was, it was of 
gradual growth. The author leaves for later examination the question of the 
extent to which the public corporation, the city, the tribe, the century, in- 
fluenced the growth of the idea. 

It would be doing Dr. Schnorr v. Karolsfeld less than justice if the impres- 
sion were created that his study was exclusively a legal one. This is far from 
being the case. In section 13, he examines the concept of collectivity, cua 
ék dueotwtwr, from the point of view of logic and philosophy; and it would be 
hard to find a more acute and thorough sifting of the material. Similarly in 
section 11, his treatment of the use of corpus in the non-juristic sources is a 
model of trained philological method. 

It will be noted that the title of the author’s book confines itself to the 
“classical”? Roman law. To disentangle this ‘‘classical’’ law from the Byzan- 
tine elements that have been added both before and during the compilation 
of Justinian has been the principal task of historians of Roman law since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It has given rise to the method of the 
“interpolationists’”—a method which begins, let us say, with Eisele and 
Gradenwitz and of which the hypertrophy is to be found in Beseler, as well as 
in Albertario and Solazzi. That this method is quite wrong I have been at 
pains to argue for some years. That its modern representatives have driven it 
into the ground is more and more the opinion of leading Romanists, like Buck- 
land, Lenel, Riccobono. It is, therefore, a little disturbing to find Beseler so 
frequently quoted and the “interpolationist’”’ technique so freely applied. 
Scientifically satisfactory results in Roman legal history will hardly begin 
until the methods are completely revised and, above all, until the mechanical 
application of “criteria” and “‘tests’’ gives way to a sounder and more rational 
critical approach. Max Rapin 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
ScHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Die vilkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der rémischen Aussenpolitik in re- 
publikanischer Zeit. By AutrreD Heuss. (Klio, Beiheft XXXII, 
N.F., Heft 18.) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1933. Pp. viiit119. M. 7, bound M. 8.50. 


The present study, an expansion of a doctor’s dissertation written under 
the direction of Berve, is of sufficient importance to deserve consideration in 
all future studies of the Roman interpretation of interstate relations and of 
Roman foreign policy particularly in the second century B.c. The author 
expresses his indebtedness to Taubler’s Imperium Romanum, and takes it as a 
starting-point for many of his discussions but frequently disagrees with it. At 
the outset the theory that the idea of natural enmity was at the bottom of 
Rome’s relations with foreign states is challenged. In this, Heuss, as he him- 
self remarks (p. 18, n. 1), has been anticipated by Frank and Vogt, but his 
refutation is based on a much more detailed investigation. There naturally 
follows the conclusion that it was not necessary for Rome to make a treaty 
in order to enter into diplomatic relations with a state and that the existence 
of amicitia does not prove the existence of a treaty. Likewise, deditio does not 
designate a treaty but an act of surrender which produces the same status 
as the forcible capture of a city. Though a city at times, by means of such a 
surrender, might escape being sacked, deditio does not involve any guaranty 
against harsh treatment. Nor does it in any way determine the future status 
of the surrendered community. Often deditio was followed by a treaty— 
particularly when the state involved previously had not been at war with 
Rome—and thus the dediti became foederati. Deditio became the most com- 
mon instrument by means of which foreign states entered into the relation of 
amicitia with Rome. 

The author’s workmanship on the whole is good. Naturally the book has its 
share of typographical errors and interpretations that seem incorrect to the 
present reviewer. On the other hand, it has very decided merits in its bold 
approach to some of the most fundamental problems of Roman institutions. 
The author’s account of amicitia has already been characterized by one promi- 
nent scholar as grundlegend (Kornemann, Staaten, Vélker, Manner aus der 
Geschichte des Altertums, p. 118, n. 382). To this I cannot agree, and feel that 
the adjective should be applied rather to an article that anticipates the work 
of Heuss on several points: Louise E. Matthaei’s valuable study “On the 
Classification of Roman Allies,” Classical Quarterly, I (1907), 182-204. Thus, 
though he does not seem to have been aware of this himself, the merit of 
Heuss on this particular point is not so much that he has contributed some- 
thing new as that he has advocated an older interpretation that hitherto has 
not received from German scholars the attention that it deserves. On other 
points he has made considerable contributions; and, in my opinion, much of 
his work will stand the test of time. Yet, in a sense, his studies are mere 
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prolegomena to an interpretation of Roman foreign policy. A natural sequel 
to his study of amicitia would be an investigation of the actual treatment by 
Rome of her amici. As long as the studies of theory and the studies of the 
details of Roman foreign policy remain divorced, the results will never be 
entirely satisfactory. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part V: Mosaics, Vases and Lamps found in 
1928 and 1931. By Davin M. Rosinson and Oruers. (“Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 18.) Pp. 297, 209 
pls., 18 text-figures. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. $15.00. 


This is the first volume of the Olynthos series in which the discoveries of 
the second campaign appear. The rich yield of the first season might have 
excused a lean year thereafter, but in fact the site continued bountiful; and the 
energy of the excavator and author, which has made the discoveries available 
to scholars with unparalleled promptness, is likewise undiminished. Of the 
eight chapters in this volume five are written by Professor Robinson. 

The lamps found in 1931 are catalogued by J. Walter Graham. He dis- 
tinguishes nine groups in the total of 133 lamps. Sixty-five belong to group 
VII, of local ciay and local make; 19 others, in three small groups, are also 
local. Groups VIII and IX, comprising 28 lamps, are Attic; then there are at 
least two small groups, one of conspicuous excellence, from unidentified cen- 
ters. Two small bronze lamps are rarities. The chapter on Byzantine pottery 
is the work of A. Xyngopoulous. The increased attention to this subject in 
recent excavation is encouraging. 

Chapter iii, by Professor George Mylonas, is entitled ‘‘Pre-Persian Pot- 
tery.” Apparently it was intended to include the indigenous ware only, 
though a few of the pieces are finally classed as imports. Group I, found in 
the débris on which the pre-Persian city was built, belongs distinctly with the 
Macedonian wares, and seems to have been made in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. Group II is a somewhat remarkable fruit of excavation, consisting 
almost entirely of handles. Here again the relations are Macedonian, the 
period difficult to determine exactly, but apparently the seventh and sixth 
centuries. 

Group III comprises the great mass of the pre-Persian material and belongs 
to the latter part of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth. Here 
again some Macedonian connections are discernible, but the relations with 
East Greek pottery are more important. It is evident that Mr, Mylonas 
studied the East Greek wares under a heavy handicap, not having access to 
the volumes of Clara Rhodos. His conclusions, however, are right; the Rhodian 
material would have confirmed and amplified them and permitted sharper 
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definition, and probably he would have decided that the similarities to Late 
Mycenean were not worth mentioning. Most of the Olynthian pottery is re- 
lated to a class which evidently was abundant in Rhodes: compare Clara 
Rhodos, III, 246; IV, 208, 210, 253 (jars); IV, 44, 128, 193, 250, 254, 335 
(amphoras); III, 42, 44; IV, 44, 364; VI-VII, 114 (pitchers) ; others might be 
added. Another jar recently published (CVA, Copenhagen: National Mu- 
seum, Vol. II, Pl. 79, 6) is said to have been found in Rhodes. Of the askoi 
published by Waldhauer, three surely belong to the group (Arch. Anz., 1929, 
p. 250, figs. 11-12; p. 254, figs. 16-17). The Munich amphora, which Mylonas 
mentions, is classed simply as Ionic in Sieveking-Hackl, along with numerous 
other vases of which some are paralleled at Olynthos or in the Rhodian graves 
and some are not; the single specimen in CV A, Rhodes I, IIT D m, pl. 2 (Italy, 
Pl. 424), No. 1 is classified with caution; but Waldhauer assigned the three 
askoi, with several others, to Samos, on the assumption that that is the home 
of Fikellura ware. In his discussion he places emphasis on the micaceous clay, 
which is constantly cited by Mylonas as an Olynthian feature. The pottery 
is certainly closer to Fikellura than to any other of the recognized categories, 
and there is at least one Fikellura amphora (Clara Rhodos, IV, 255), with 
decidedly Olynthian decoration; but in general there does not seem to be as 
much contact as would be expected if the ware in question were simply poor 
Fikellura. One would like to be sure whether the clay of the Olynthian pottery, 
confidently pronounced indigenous, is the same as that of the Rhodian speci- 
mens. The succinct descriptions in Clara Rhodos imply a difference. If there 
is a difference, one group or the other must be imitative; the proper home of 
the ware would probably be somewhere in the east, in the vicinity of the 
Fikellura fabric, and the pottery at Olynthos would be a local imitation, as 
Mylonas believes. However, it is fully equal to the corresponding ware at 
Rhodes, and is a great deal more concentrated at Olynthos than similar ware 
anywhere else, as thus far known. Export of actual pottery from Olynthos to 
the east is much less improbable than export of a style. In any case a fairly 
large and definite category exists, for which the name ‘‘Olynthiac’’ would seem 
appropriate. 

The remainder of the pottery is discussed in four chapters by Professor 
Robinson. There is a good deal of early ware imported from Athens and other 
parts of the mainland, but it does not average high in quality. The later vases 
are more interesting. No. 131 will be well known despite its fragmentary 
state—a magnificent piece from the beginning of the fourth century. There 
are many examples of the Kertch style, and the discoveries at Olynthos will 
solidify the chronology of that style, but it does not appear that Schefold’s 
conclusions will be much altered. More surprising are the vases showing rela- 
tions to Apulia, both in decoration and in form (e.g., epichysis). Robinson 
reasonably rejects direct Italian influence at Olynthos; and, though he seems 
in one place to suggest that the whole Apulian style was derived from Olyn- 
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thos, that is hardly his considered opinion. Surely there was a common 
source, presumably Athens, as the author thinks on page 149. Perhaps further 
light will come from the Agora. 

The chapter on mosaics requires little specific comment. The mosaics 
were already famous; but von Peschke’s copies, reproduced in thirteen ad- 
mirable colored plates, bring increased realization of their beauty. For Greek 
mosaics Olynthos is as important as Athens for fifth-century sculptures. 

On pages 54 ff. terminus post quem is written twice for terminus ante quem, 
but in the context the reader will not be confused. The only misprint I have 
observed is on page 62; it is a rather good one, with a flavor of historical 
irony. There are divers traces of rapid writing, and of course the volume is 
not to be judged as a definitive publication. As a medium in which the results 
of a particularly important excavation are laid immediately and fully before 
the scholarly world, it deserves high praise. 


F. P. JoHNson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period. A Study in Greek 
Epigraphy. C. Braprorp WELLEs. Pp. c+403. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1934. 


This welcome edition of a collection of letters of Hellenistic rulers is a 
study both in philology and in historical interpretation. A lengthy introduc- 
tion (pp. xxxv—c) discusses the general character of the letters as official docu- 
ments, their composition and style, and their language, including palaeog- 
raphy and grammar. This analysis is supplemented by an appendix (pp, 
308-75) dealing with the vocabulary of the letters in which there is a discus- 
sion of words peculiar to the Koine or used there with new meanings. The 
twelve plates well illustrate the epigraphical character of the documents. 
The biographical references are very complete, and there is an excellent Index. 

The main part of the work (pp. 1-306) presents the texts of the letters ar- 
ranged in chronological order with translations and very full commentaries. 
The letters are seventy-five in number and range in date from 311 B.c. to 
21 a.p. They include only such as were found in inscriptional form on the 
mainland of Asia or on islands adjacent thereto. By far the greater number are 
letters of Seleucid and Pergamene kings addressed to cities and officials in 
Asia Minor, but there are also letters of several Ptolemies, of some Seleucid 
officials referring to royal letters or edicts, one of Kings Theodorus and 
Amynander of Athemania, one of Orophernes of Cappadocia, and one of 
Artaban III of Parthia. Although all of these letters have been published and 
interpreted previously, and, with the exception of the letter of Artaban dis- 
covered at Susa in 1931-32, have been made use of in historical studies on the 
Hellenistic age, their publication in a single volume will be a great boon to 
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all students of this period. Wherever it was possible the editor made a colla- 
tion of the original texts or of squeezes, and so has been able to suggest some 
new readings, just as in his commentaries he has made many useful contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of obscure passages. Within the limits of this re- 
view, it is impossible to discuss any of the letters in detail or to point out how 
much they contribute to our knowledge of the political, administrative, and 
religious history of the time. We can only congratulate Professor Welles upon 
the production of such a valuable and scholarly work, which deserves to find 
a place in the libraries of all those engaged in the study of the Hellenistic 


states and their culture. 
A. E. R. Boax 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ratio et les mots de la famille de reor. By ALBERT Yon. Paris: Librairie 

Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1933. Pp. xvi+290. 

In this monograph the author investigates the history of a family of words 
which, although ultimately derived from the same root, had already parted 
company at the beginning of the transmission, and then went on their several 
ways with little, if any, mutual influence. Consequently he is not concerned 
so much about the etymology of the group, from which little light is shed on 
his problems; but it is the history of the words in the historical periods which 
occupies the center of interest from beginning to end. 

Mr. Yon first discusses the finite verb forms of reor, ‘‘calculate, 
“think,” “believe,” which he finds decadent even in the earliest literature, 
and which disappeared from popular speech before the end of the Republic. 
Their use was then artificially revived and developed by some poets, as 
Lucretius, and even by a few prose writers, e.g., Livy, as an affected archaism. 

The participle ratus as a form of reor shared in its fortunes, except that its 
use became a mannerism, e.g., of Livy. On the other hand, as an adjective 
which lost all connection with its verb, ratus in the sense “fixed,” ‘‘deter- 
mined,” held itself mainly in political and legal formulas, although occasionally 
stepping outside of its proper sphere. 

The opposite of ratus is irritus, but it so functions only occasionally in po- 
litical and religious formulas in later times. Otherwise it is a poetic word, a 
favorite first of Catullus and Vergil, but is not found in writers close to the 
language of the common people, as Petronius and the other satirists. In this 
sphere it lost its associations with ratus, and became a substitute for vanus, 
inanis, ete., with an emotional flavor that has no counterpart in modern 
equivalents, which in their totally different setting had contracted different 
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reckon,” 


associations. 

The author shows that also the abstract noun ratio had become disas- 
sociated from reor before its first appearance. It was at first a technical word 
of the business world meaning “account.” Since its sphere touched everyday 
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life, it also occurred in the language of the people, and branched out more and 
more in popular, as well as technical, language. It played an important part 
in the learned vocabulary, and consequently new uses seem to have been 
thrust upon it arbitrarily, all the more so because its sphere of usage partially 
coincided with that of the Greek \dyos, so that the scholarly world was dis- 
posed to use it also in those meanings of the latter which were originally 
foreign to it. Nevertheless, artificial and natural uses cannot be separated 
rigidly, because ratio had in its own older meaning the roots of its later de- 
velopment, and because of the reaction of the parlance of the learned on that 
of the common people. 

Finally, Mr. Yon discusses portio and proportio. The latter is known to 
have arisen by hypostasis of pro portione, a phrase made to translate Gr. 
ava \oyov, while proportio translates avadoyia. The simple portio he derives 
from pro ratione by syncope of the a, whence *prortione, and then *portione 
by dissimilatory loss of the first r. It is asserted that this *portione received 
its declension subsequently to, and by analogy to, proportio. The writer him- 
self recognizes the difficulty which his explanation encounters in the occur- 
rence from the beginning of pro portione instead of simply *portione as a com- 
plete phrase as presupposed by his etymology. However, he does not seem to 
be aware of the full import of the objection. To the reviewer it seems pro- 
hibitive-—all the more so because the use of the preposition pro in the phrase 
pro portione indicates that as early as Cato portione was felt as an ablative 
depending on the preposition. Over against these two difficulties there is slight 
force to Mr. Yon’s objections to the older derivation of pro portione from *pro 
partione(: pars), with vowel assimilation of a too. Apparently he attaches too 
much importance to the fact that proportio appears a little earlier (Cicero) 
than portio (Vitruvius) in other cases than the ablative, which may well be due 
to the accident of the transmission. Similar things occur in the literature of 
other languages. Thus, Gr. Homeric ép@vaios, “dark,” must be a later word 
than its primitive dp@v7, “darkness,” which does not occur before Theognis, 
and than its synonym and pattern xvedatos (: kvédas), which first oceurs in 
Hipponax. This is an enlightening instance of what happens if, in establish- 
ing the history of words, we slavishly follow their first occurrence to the ex- 
clusion of other equally weighty considerations. 

With the exception of this flaw in the author’s reasoning, his method de- 
serves the highest praise. He not only follows up the occurrence of the words 
of the group in literature for four centuries, but without prejudice and rash- 
ness in leaping at conclusions he determines their sphere of meaning and usage 
from every possible angle. The influence of associations with other words, of 
the genre of literature, of the Greek models, of the technical circles and social 
strata which employ them—all these influences and others are carefully 
weighed before he allows himself a decision. 


At the same time the author’s investigations are a revelation both of the 
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complexity of the problems to be solved and of the value and interest of the 
results. They are also a tribute to the influence of the French master of 
linguistics who, both by his published works and personal contacts, has in- 
spired this and many another important achievement of French scholarship. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Gréce et lV Hellénisation du monde antique. By RoBert CouHeEn, 
(Clio: Introduction aux études historiques, No. 2.) Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1934. Pp. xlv+657. Fr. 45. 


The purpose of the series of manuals of which this is the second is indicated 
by the descriptive subtitle (not given on the title-page), Manuels d’ Histoire 
destinés a Venseignement supérieur. The plan is to give an account of the his- 
tory that at the same time is concise and as inclusive as possible and to ac- 
company this with a relatively full bibliography and discussions of the more 
recent developments in scholarship. At the outset is given a general bibliog- 
raphy covering thirty-one pages. Later each chapter is followed by ‘‘Notes” 
usually subdivided into the following sections: ‘Sources,’ “Bibliographie,” 
and “Etat actuel des questions.’ These “Notes” frequently cover as many 
pages as the text of the chapter and, since the type is smaller, actually contain 
a great deal more. The arrangement causes some repetition under “Etat 
actuel” of material already given under “‘Bibliographie.”’ 

The author hitherto has been best known as the collaborator of Glotz in 
his Histoire grecque. This means that his bibliographical knowledge can be 
taken for granted. In the present work he reveals himself also as a scholar 
with broad and many-sided knowledge, independent judgment, and an ability 
to write clearly and interestingly. His brief text will be of value primarily for 
its interpretation. The notes, on the other hand, are a veritable storehouse 
of valuable bibliographical information, brief essays on the leading ancient 
historians, and discussions of the chief problems before the scholarly world 
today. Controversial questions are not avoided but faced squarely. The au- 
thor’s frankness extends to his comments on works cited in the bibliographies. 
To give an example, he votes with Wilcken against Schwahn on the problem 
of the nature of the League of Corinth (p. 371) but, when he comes to a gen- 
eral statement on Wilcken’s Alexander der Grosse, characterizes it as intéres- 
sant, terriblement partial, and is inclined to value Radet’s work more highly 
(p. 394). Those that disagree may feel that his judgment is affected by a 
tendency to follow French, rather than foreign, scholarship and point to the 
discussion of the general interpretation of Greek economic life (p. 82) for an- 
other illustration. In this Fustel de Coulanges, Guiraud, Glotz, and Hase- 
broek are cited but not Eduard Meyer and Beloch. Yet such apparent na- 
tionalism in citing literature is rare. In general books and articles in foreign 
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languages are given full recognition. American scholars certainly are given 
small occasion to complain. The bibliographical information is full enough to 
prove helpful not only to the graduate student but even to the scholar. It can 
be added that it usually is surprisingly up to date. Though the volume itself 
came off the press during the summer of 1934, it cites several works that ap- 
peared during the first part of the year. Note 2 on page 355 even includes a 
reference to an article in Classical Philology for April, 1934. It must have been 
something of a feat to put so complicated a book through the press so rapidly. 

Naturally there are a few omissions and mistakes. Though many articles 
by the two authors are cited, Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice 
seems to have been overlooked. G. Smith is given credit for an article by 
Stanley Barney Smith (p. 221. So also Glotz, Histoire grecque, II, 317). On 
page 263 I miss a reference to Woodhouse, King Agis of Sparta (Oxford, 1933). 
The dates given for the First Syrian War on pages 480 and 511 are not the 
same. There is a moderate but not excessive quota of typographical errors. 
Few of these will cause confusion. More confusion probably will be caused by 
the extensive use of abbreviations in titles of books and articles. In a work 
intended largely for use by students it is desirable to make every effort to 
have all references clear enough to be fool-proof even if this lengthens the 
volume a few pages. Though the paper is excellent and the type clear, it is 
unfortunate that it was necessary to use such small type for the notes. What- 
ever the shortcomings are, however, these are not enough to prevent the work 
from being the best one-volume bibliographical manual of Greek history 
known to the reviewer. 


Jakos A. O. Larsen 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Scriptores historiae Augustae, with an English Translation, Vol. III. 
By Davin Maaie. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 


This is the concluding volume of the set, and contains the lives of all the 
emperors and of the real and alleged pretenders from Valerian to Carus and 
his sons inclusive. The treatment of textual problems is substantially that of 
the previous volumes, and has been adequately discussed in earlier reviews in 
this periodical. The translation and notes retain their high character for 
accuracy and lucidity. In fact, the wonder grows as to how the translator ever 
found the courage to honor so poor an original with such painstaking and 
intelligent labor. 

The lives contained in this volume are the alleged work of Trebellius 
Pollio and Flavius Vopiscus. Their real authorship, like everything else that 
concerns the Augustan history, remains the subject of bitter and vociferous 
controversy. Whereas the major biographies of the earlier part of the collec- 
tion seem to have been derived from fairly good sources and to have been 
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written with some regard for historical accuracy, those under discussion are 
almost utterly worthless to the student of the Military Anarchy period. 
Forged documents, which occur in none of the lives before that of Avidius 
Cassius, and in none of the major ones before that of Maximinus, occur in all 
which are long enough to justify the labor of composition; and fictitious au- 
thorities are equally prominent. Only one of these (the alleged salary-list 
of Claudius Gothicus contained in the Divus Claudius xiv. 2-15) seems to the 
present reviewer to hold any historical interest. That it is an authentic letter 
of Valerian may of course be dismissed at once; but its form and content 
matter show that it is a copy of a genuine document of the early fourth cen- 
tury, when payments in kind were made to government officials; and Mr. 
Magie is probably right in his connection of the phrase “‘lanceas herculeanas” 
with Maximian Herculeus, the colleague of Diocletian. If so, the list would be 
of value as an example of the working of Diocletian’s financial system. 

The translator is to be congratulated upon having completed his task with- 
out succumbing to the temptation to indulge in wild hypotheses regarding the 
date, authorship, and purpose of the Historia Augusta—a temptation which 
has led so many otherwise competent scholars into methods of interpretation 
akin to the famous anagrammatic method described by Lemuel Gulliver. The 
present volume includes a helpful supplementary Bibliography and a com- 
plete Index of Names. 

C. E. Van SIcKLE 
Oxu10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Virgilio: Il libro di Didone. By Corso Buscarout. Milan, Genoa, 
Rome, Naples: Albrighi, Segati & C., 1932. Pp. xvi+519+5 (un- 
numbered). Paper, L. 18. 


Students and teachers of the fourth Aeneid have long felt the need of a 
first-class edition, comparable, e.g., to Norden’s monumental edition of the 
sixth book. The need has now been supplied by the present work, which in 
1930 was rightly awarded a prize by the Royal Institute of Science and Letters 
of Lombardy. The editor has read and studied with infinite patience and care 
practically everything that Italian-, French-, German-, and English-speaking 
scholars have had to say about Vergil. The one hundred and eleven works 
listed in his bibliography well reflect Mr. Buscaroli’s erudition. He gives us a 
text, translation, summaries of the various incidents in the story, a lengthy 
commentary, and an Index. His primary concern was not textual criticism 
(there is no apparatus criticus at the foot of each page); but he adopts a con- 
servative text, based on that of Goelzer’s Budé edition, that will quite satisfy 
most readers. Facing the text is an Italian translation, which has more of a 
literal than a literary flavor. It is very faithful to the original indeed; the 
fidelity extends to a more copious use of words that preserve the Latin form 
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than English-speaking scholars would approve, although in a language like 
Italian this is doubtless as justified as Mr. Buscaroli’s remark on page xiv 
implies. For the 705 lines of text he gives us about 460 pages of commentary, 
which is brought quite up to date by supplementary notes at the end. This 
averages considerably more than half a page per line and is certainly adequate, 
even for a variorum edition like this. In fact, the impression of the present 
reviewer is that the editor is much too generous and that more than one 
reader will have great difficulty in seeing the wood for the trees. There is 
much that could have been omitted. Even though Mr. Buscaroli is right in 
thinking that an editor ought to refute the misinterpretations of his predeces- 
sors (cf. his remark on p. 387), surely that is no reason for cluttering up a com- 
mentary with the fatuities of past editors that no one ever could have taken 
seriously. Undoubtedly many of the vaporings, that are here so laboriously 
and faithfully recorded, are very amusing (exclamation marks appropriately 
appear after many of them); but one reader at least would have preferred to 
read a good deal less of them and a good deal more of Mr. Buscaroli. For an 
edition as long as this the editor is excessively modest; this is very regrettable, 
for he has so many good things to say. His own interpretations of disputed 
passages, when he gives them, are always markedly sane. Infectious enthusi- 
asm, good judgment, and fine aesthetic feeling characterize all his own con- 
tributions. This is seen, for example, in his remarks on Aeneas himself. The 
fourth book, of course, is crucial for an understanding of Vergil’s hero; many 
earlier scholars have seriously misinterpreted it. The present editor labors 
under no misconceptions; unfortunately his views are buried in the mass of 
his commentary, and it is altogether too Thesean a task to find one’s way 
about in the labyrinth. An essay on the character of Aeneas, and with it a 
description of Dido’s réle, could well have taken the place of many of the 
parallel passages cited. In view of these protests it is perhaps ungracious to 
find occasional (but very infrequent) shortcomings in the commentary. How- 
ever, the remarks on manes (1. 34), and on Vergilian half-lines (1. 44), are not 
entirely adequate; while much more could have been said on pius! (1. 393). 
The Index will be found quite serviceable. The printing is marred by a 
number of misprints, but perhaps their removal would have increased the 
price of the volume; as it is, the book is a remarkably good “buy” for eighteen 
lire (even at present exchange rates). If these remarks convey a somewhat 
unfavorable impression of the book, such was not their intention. This is an 
exceedingly good and valuable edition, a work of very exact scholarship; its 
appearance is to be heartily welcomed. 
E. T. Satmon 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


1 See, e.g., Conway, Ancient Italy and Modern Religion, p. 109. 
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Silius Italicus: Punica. With an English translation by J. D. Durr, 
M.A. “Loeb Classical Library.” London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd., 1934. 2 vols., each $2.50. 


This convenient translation of the “longest Latin poem” removes any 
excuse classicists have had for ignoring it because of the tedious task of reading 
the Latin throughout. In spite of Mr. Duff’s apologia for Silius, most readers 
are likely to agree with Pliny that the poem was written maiore cura quam 
ingenio; however, one can hardly claim to have studied adequately either the 
development of ancient epic or the influence of Vergil in the classical period 
without some acquaintance with the Punica. 

While the evidence for the medieval transmission of Silius is very scanty, 
the brevity of Mr. Duff’s Introduction and the probability that his edition, 
with that of Bauer, is likely to be all that the average library will afford, 
make a few comments pertinent. The twenty-seven or more manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century and later are based on two lost ninth-century copies be- 
longing to Cologne and Reichenau. While Mr. Duftf’s statement is too brief to 
be quite clear on this point, he seems to have overlooked Becker’s error in 
ascribing the ninth-century catalogue mention to St. Gall rather than Reiche- 
nau. In addition we have the mere mention of Silius’ work in a marginal note 
in the ever useful Bernensis 363, and, according to Bauer, a similar entry in a 
catalogue in the Lassberg Library. Aside from these four cases, which might 
possibly represent only one Swiss and one German manuscript, there is almost 
no evidence for the use of Silius before the fifteenth century. But Manitius 
mentions with some doubt Harster’s attribution of a passage in Walther von 
Speier to Silius; and this seems the more likely since Walther’s teacher came 
from St. Gall, and Walther belonged to a cultural circle which made much 
interchange of ideas and materials, so that either ninth-century manuscript 
might have been directly or indirectly the source of his knowledge of Silius. 
The other possible citation that Manitius mentions is not obviously connected 
with the manuscripts known to have existed. Raginald of Canterbury in the 
eleventh century mentioned the muddy Bagrada in a poem; the Bagrada was 
a favorite river of Silius, and none of its other mentions, according to the 
Thesaurus, includes the mud. In fact, Lucan has the river cleave slowly 
through dry sand. Since Raginald’s poem concerned a man “as full of poetry 
as heaven is of stars’’ (or the Bagrada of mud), it does not seem out of the way 
to assume that the Punica formed part of the filling. But at best this leaves us 
with a very slight medieval tradition, connected chiefly with the periods of the 
Frankish and Italian classical revivals. 

Bauer’s text has been kept in this edition except for a few emendations 
adopted from the work of other scholars. There is only one case in which 
Mr. Duff has not acknowledged his debt to these earlier students of Silius; 
his argument for the long lacuna after xvii. 290 omits mention of Barth and 
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Heinsius, whom Bauer cites as upholding it. Bauer’s edition naturally remains 
essential, as far as it goes, for any critical study of the text. 

The translation is generally clear and suitable, avoiding both pedantic 
closeness to Silius’ more labored expressions and undue improvement on his 
style. Occasionally, as in the passage on Pan, singled out for due praise 
(xiii. 326 ff.), Silius gives the opportunity for charming prose in the transla- 
tion. There are, however, some infelicities even in the passages that Mr. Duff 
cites as particularly good in the original. For example, the emphasis on the 
identity of fate of the two battle victims in ix. 403-4: 


lucis idem auspicium ac patrium ac commune duobus 
paupertas, 


is not adequately rendered for the spirit, though it is for the mere words, of 
the original, by “they were born on the same day and poverty was the lot 
of both their families.” Nor are velle ac nolle in line 406 mere “liking and dis- 
liking.”” Sometimes the translator seems to go too far in substituting common 
names for Silius’ unusual nomenclature for Romans and Carthaginians, in- 
dividual and collective. But the general standard of the translation is high. 

The notes are open to more serious criticism. They seem intended for 
readers who know nothing even of the simplest Greek mythology, who need 
to be told that the Amazons were a warlike race, that the toga was a white 
woollen gown characteristic of the Roman citizen, that the gift of Bacchus 
was wine and the ferryman of Tartarus Charon. Too often a note consists of 
mere paraphrase of a passage that a reader capable of reading the translation 
at all would understand quite well without it. In other words, they present 
the qualities for which we attack medieval glosses. These notes are harmless, 
to be sure, but they are also somewhat exasperating, and lead to consideration 
of material that might have been inserted in their place. Silius’ verse is packed 
with reminiscences and deliberate imitation of Vergil, and this is true of the 
very sections that Mr. Duff cites as the poet’s best work. A fair amount of 
cross-reference on these borrowings would take up no more space than the 
jejune notes chiefly offered, and be of far more value to the probable reader. 

The Index is open to similar criticism. Names occurring more than once in 
the poem are cited simply by the first occurrence, followed by “‘ete.’’ In one 
case not even this indication is given, for the river Bagrada is cited only as of 
i. 407, and this is not the line on which a probable medieval allusion to Silius 
rests. Surely repeated names will often be of more service to a scholar using 
the Index than those which occur only once. 

In these two volumes the value of the ‘Loeb Library”’ in affording legiti- 
mate short-cuts in classical study is particularly well illustrated; and it is to be 
hoped, as Mr. Duff suggests, that his work will lead to more reading of the 
Punica and less condemnation of the work unread. 


Eva M. SANFORD 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible. By 
Freperic G. Kenyon, F.B.A. (The Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1932.) London: Humphrey Milford, 1933. Pp. 
119. 


The Old Testament in Greek. Vol. II, The Later Historical Books. Part 
III, “I and II Chronicles.”” Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
Pp. vi+391-556. $5.50. 

The Schweich Lectures for 1932 by Sir Frederic Kenyon, former director 
of the British Museum, make a valuable contribution to the study of textual 
criticism. In his earlier and more technical work, Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament?, he produced one of the standard introduc- 
tions to the textual criticism of the New Testament. His present volume is in 
a sense a supplement and extension of this earlier work. It includes both Old 
and New Testaments, and catalogues and evaluates both the manuscript 
discoveries and the critical theories of the last forty years. 

In his earlier work, Kenyon was a champion of the Hort theory of New 
Testament text history; here he has modified his position somewhat. He now 
regards the excellence of the ‘Neutral text” as due to editorial activity. This 
modification is partly due to the work of men like Burkitt, who have long 
championed the ‘“‘Western” form of text. But it is more directly due to the 
results of the study of the new discoveries. Kenyon has been convinced by 
Lake’s and Streeter’s work of the early nature of the Caesarean text, built on 
the Washington codex of the Gospels and the Koridethi codex. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, for the author was the agreement of the Beatty papy- 
rus of Mark with the Caesarean group. 

The Beatty papyri are discussed in some detail by Sir Frederic, who has 
since published transcriptions and evaluations of all the New Testament 
papyri. Those whose interest in textual criticism is not deep enough to lead 
them to study each successive volume of these famous papyri will find in 
these lectures an adequate and interesting description. In addition to the 
Beatty papyri, attention is given to every important source discovered in 
recent years. 

In the Old Testament area, Sir Frederic briefly describes the two current 
editions of Cambridge and Géttingen, and then passes rapidly over the 
recently discovered manuscripts. He fails to explain that the jump from Gene- 
sis to Psalms in the publications of the Géttingen Septuagint Society was due 
to the effort to avoid working at the same time in the same area as the Cam- 
bridge editors. The Germans are now planning to publish the last half of the 
LXX first, while the British are carrying steadily on through the first half. 
Thus at the earliest possible moment, the world of scholarship will have 
access to the latest critical information on the entire text of the LXX. 

The larger Cambridge LXX has now progressed through Chronicles. The 
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Jast number to appear under the capable editorship of A. E. Brooke, Norman 
McLean, and the late H. St. John Thackeray was Part III of Volume II. It 
continues in the quality and the method of earlier volumes. The text printed 
is that of the famous Codex Vaticanus; the apparatus gives the readings of 
four other uncials and twenty-one selected minuscules. This limitation in 
number is in part overcome by the editors’ occasional use of the apparatus 
of Holmes and Parsons. The versions and the patristic evidence are given in 
full detail, as far as they were available. No one interested in the text of the 
Old Testament can afford to be without this latest section of the larger Cam- 
bridge LXX. 
ERNEST CaDMAN COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Das Studium der byzantinischen Geschichte vom Humanismus bis zur 
Jetztzeit. Von Ernst GrruaNnp. (“Texte und Forschungen zur 
byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie,”” No. 12.) Athens, 1934. 
Pp. 61. 


The study of Byzantine history began very auspiciously with the revival 
of ancient Greek studies in Europe and the treatment in literature of various 
Byzantine subjects. Under the influence of Voltaire, Montesquieu, Schléger, 
Gibbon, and others, Byzantine studies were set back considerably, but in the 
course of the nineteenth century they recovered completely from the effects 
of this blow, and today it is being gradually recognized that their pursuit is 
inseparably bound up with the study of medieval European history. 

The first part of the work contains an exhaustive bibliography of the study 
of Byzantine history and its place in European culture from the time of 
humanism to the present day, while in the second the contributions and atti- 
tude of the most important modern Byzantine historians are discussed in de- 
tail. Dr. Gerland, himself a historian of note, has given us a concise and 
expertly written monograph which will prove a useful guide to the study of 
Byzantine history and Byzantine culture in general. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thkatwvos ’Axadnucia 7 Tepl yevéoews THs mpds avevpeow airis idéas. 
By lav. ’Apiorodpwv. Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. iii+49. 


The purpose of the present work is to convince all those in sympathy with 
Plato’s ideals of the desirability of excavations for establishing the exact loca- 
tion of the Platonic academy. In fervent and glowing terms the author sets 
forth the reasons which led him to the realization of the necessity of such an 
undertaking and expresses the pious hope that upon the ruins of the first 
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academy a new one will arise which will become the meeting place of all those 
who come under the influence of the vivifying spirit of Platonism and the 
common center of all intellectual activity. 

The book is excellently printed and does great credit to the work of the 
Oxford University Press. Its beautiful, large type and the reproduction of 
several famous paintings render it unusually attractive. We sincerely hope 
that the appeal of the author will not remain unanswered and that the Acad- 
emy of Athens and the entire educated world will readily accede to his pro- 


posal. 
P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘O ’Aptotopavns kal ai wept Swkparovs idéar adrod. By ’HXias I. 
"Ayyedorovdos. Saloniki, 1933. Pp. 272. 


The author of the present work, an engineer by profession, gives us here an 
intelligent layman’s theory concerning Socrates’ character and mental evolu- 
tion. Considering Aristophanes’ trustworthiness in reporting events about 
Socrates’ life as beyond question, he concludes that his account of Socrates’ 
teaching in the Clouds points to a period of sophistical activity in the phi- 
losopher’s life during which he was the leader of a school in which he taught 
scientific and other subjects for money, but that toward the end of his life he 
underwent a complete mental transformation and suddenly became the arch- 
enemy of the men who, a few years before, were his associates. 

Despite its originality, this theory is entirely unacceptable. Socrates is ridi- 
culed in the Clouds as the symbol of the new education, and Plato in the 
Apology (18 A-D) shows him raising his voice against the calumnies and 
groundless accusations of scores of dissatisfied Athenians, chiefly comic writ- 
ers, whom he terms his real enemies and who for years have maliciously mis- 
represented his life and mission to the Athenian public. The evidence ad- 
duced in support of the theory is so flimsy and lends itself to so many inter- 
pretations that it is impossible to accept the writer’s point of view without 
additional corroboration. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to an account of Aristophanes’ 
life and works and his attitude toward some of his famous contemporaries 
and the conditions of his time. The book was published posthumously by the 
author’s widow and shows many signs of lack of final revision. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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